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The trouble, if it comes, will not 
be in the inability of scientists and 
technologists to understand and to 
exploit nature, but in the inability 
of man to understand man and call 
out the best that is in him. 


H. A. WALLACE 
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. A Case Committee 


I. As Seen by the Chairman 


HE Case Conference of the New Haven 
Family Society was re-established a year 
ago after a lapse of nearly two years. 

The immediate reason for the disbanding 
of the Committee had been the sudden over- 
burdening of the staff by the pressure of 
work. There was no one who was not 
sorry, theoretically, to abandon the Case 
Conference in 1932, but there was no room 
for difference of opinion about the impossi- 
bility of finding time for it at a moment 
when case loads were mounting fast and 
relief funds dwindling even faster, and a 
distracted and overworked staff had neither 
patience nor heart to dig out from their 
sheafs of case records the material for Com- 
mittee discussions. All knew that we were 
missing an educational opportunity and we 
were sorry, but there were many of us Com- 
mittee members whose regret was tempered 
with a very real relief. We had always had 
an uncomfortable suspicion that we were not 
doing the job that our Board expected us 
to do and that, in spite of our best intentions, 
we were not capable of doing it. There is, 
when you consider it dispassionately, some- 
thing faintly ridiculous in the old idea of a 
case conference as a place to which the staff 
workers bring, not routine cases (with 
which they are presumably equipped to deal 
unadvised), but their exceptionally difficult 
and complicated problems on the theory 
that, when the expert has done his utmost 
and failed to find a solution, he should sub- 
mit his story to a lay group and expect them 
to toss off at first hearing a correct decision. 

And yet, ill at ease as the Committee had 
been in the attempt to fill shoes so obviously 
too big for our feet, we were all convinced 
that there had been one real value in those 


conferences—we had seen the work of the 
Society in its actuality, we knew the diffi- 
culties of our clients and the difficulties of 
our workers; out of our own sympathy we 
made the channel through which that knowl- 
edge reached the community, and we were 
convinced that the resultant sense of part- 
nership was a solid asset for both sides. 

It was this sense of partnership that we 
lost when the Conference was discontinued 
and, after two years of experiment, we de- 
cided that the loss was too serious to put up 
with and that we must try again to make it 
good. Certain pitfalls, we felt, must be 
avoided. We must get away from the old 
idea of making decisions and giving instruc- 
tions. We must choose a group that would 
be sympathetic enough to preserve inviolate 
the confidences of our clients, imaginative 
enough to discern the idea behind the family 
work of today, and sufficiently representative 
to spread that idea through the community. 

Then the material must be chosen and 
presented in such a way as to ensure both 
intelligent consideration and lively discus- 
sion. We were lucky in having on the Com- 
mittee a teacher, himself an experienced lec- 
turer, who was willing to meet the staff in 
a sort of normal class, hearing their case 
summaries and making definite suggestions 
for increasing the effectiveness of their 
presentation. Two two-hour sessions were 
held with him, at each of which four staff 
members of varying degrees of experience 
presented situations for discussion. Both 
teacher and pupils admit that they enjoyed 
this sort of session and the Committee felt 
that to it they owed at least a part of the 
really scholarly quality of subsequent case 
summaries. 

The sort of frank and friendly discussion 
that took place would be possible, moreover, 
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only in a really objective atmosphere, and 
that we succeeded in creating such an atmos- 
phere seems clear from the attitude of calm 
appraisal the staff have adopted toward their 
own performance, describing their successes 
with entire modesty and their disappoint- 
ments or errors with natural regret, but 
without undue emotion and certainly with- 
out the slightest trace of defensiveness. 


WE have tried to regard the Conference 
as a place for study, for weighing tentative 
suggestions, for developing informed opin- 
ions. We expected, when we began, to do 
a great deal of outside reading bearing on 
the theory and practice of case work and to 
alternate our sessions—one week for book 
reviews, the next for case discussion. We 
have done the reading rather steadily but 
the case discussions have proved so fas- 
cinating that we have never devoted a single 
session to the recapitulation of what we have 
read. This has been a disappointment to 
some of us, but it may have been good psy- 
chology to continue on a line that proved 
interesting and to wait for the demand for 
more theory to assert itself. It has done so, 
just recently, and we expect to plan a ses- 
sion or two devoted entirely to “ book learn- 
ing.” The Committee needs a bibliography 
of rather wide range, for its members vary 
from those who are fairly familiar with 
economic and social writings to those who, 
until last winter, had never read a word on 
any such subject. 

The staff, well aware of the Committee’s 
limitations in technical knowledge, tries to 
speak the plain man’s language and to be 
as concrete and detailed as possible, giving 
a picture in terms so distinct that our sym- 
pathy is engaged as it would be for our own 
personal friends. The Committee prepares 
for each session by seeing to it that at least 
one member has read, before the meeting, 
the éntire record of the case that is to come 
up. Meetings are only an hour long, begun 
and ended on the minute, and there is rarely 
time for more than one case discussion. 
The visitor in charge of the case always has 
certain questions formulated and the chair- 
man tries to see that discussion, before the 
end, is focused upon the desired points, but 
interest is so spontaneous and questions 
arise so naturally that the range is often very 
wide. 


Interest in specific cases does tend to 
overshadow our consciousness of larger 
questions, but it is impossible to disregard 
the evidence, built up by successive cases, to 
the effect that a wholesome change is ap- 
parent in the field of family work. The old 
idea appeared to be that you could re-shape 
people by re-shaping their environments; 
that, when you had succeeded in improving 
physical and material conditions up to a 
reasonable point, the people themselves 
would begin to improve and to see their way 
out of their troubles. 

Today we find our workers approaching 
their clients quite differently. The help they 
offer is for the inner man and aims to change 
his personality to such an extent that he will 
be capable of tackling his own environment. 
They go straight to the heart of the trouble, 
trying to unearth the long succession of dis- 
appointments and humiliations that have had 
their climax in the present failure of social 
adjustment. They are not unconcerned 
with physical facts and they deal promptly 
and effectively with want and illness and 
neglect, but they go much deeper down to 
the very springs of life. To see this minis- 
try at work, to understand its efforts and its 
hopes, to follow week by week the story of 
its progress, is a privilege that no member 
of the Committee would willingly forego. 
Whether the Conference has a value for the 
staff that is at all commensurate with the 
time it consumes is a separate question, but 
of the value to the Committee members there 
can be no doubt. 


Mary Dimocxk HEMINGWAY 


II. As Seen by a Staff Member 


HOSE of us who have known the family 

field over a period of years have prob- 
ably worked with case committees of one 
sort or another. I suspect most of us have, 
with a variety of emotions, developed or dis- 
banded these groups. Many of us have 
either tolerated or definitely questioned their 
usefulness. Many of us accepted in theory 
that excellent statement of why a case com- 
mittee is useful: 


A political philosopher has said that the best 
public administration comes when a staff of experts 
is responsible to a lay commission which formu- 
lates, with the staff, the general policies to be fol- 
lowed. This statement recognizes that, whenever 
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a staff of experts cannot carry along in its thinking 
a reasonably intelligent non-partisan commission, 
it is either going too fast or has not the skill to 
interpret its values to the community as a whole— 
which is presumably even less informed than the 
commission. Ultimately such a staff is doomed to 
a fall because its work, no matter how valuable it 
may be intrinsically, is both exotic and parasitic. 
It is exotic because it has no real roots. It is 
parasitic because it is drawing its sustenance from 
the body politic which has not accepted it and of 
which therefore it is not a normal functioning 
organ. 

The argument that other professions practice 
without advisory committees is entirely beside the 
point. Other professions are not “social” as is 
social case work. Our work is for the family and 
the community and it is absurd for any group of 
professional workers to claim that they alone can 
ever adequately represent the community. 


Actually, in performance, these commit- 
tees became a body that either determined 
what action the case worker should take on 
a given case or, on the other hand,. received 
more or less willingly the determined efforts 
of the staff to “educate” it. Neither of 
these ends seemed to fulfil the necessity 
stated above and this uncomfortable knowl- 
edge often made us a bit self-conscious and 
definitely defensive when we tried to justify 
the existence of these committees to other 
groups. 

And so it was with conflicting emotions 
that the new secretary heard that there was 
no active case committee. Relief at not hav- 
ing to cope with the old type of discussion 
gradually gave place to the conviction that 
she and the supervisors would soon feel 
impelled to make another attempt to find 
that ideal combination of case committee and 
staff. 

The most important hurdle was taken 
when we found that the chairman of the old 
case conference agreed with us. We recog- 
nized that a staff, all of whom were gradu- 
ates from, or students of, recognized schools 
of social work, should not have to ask lay 
people to decide for them what action 
they should take on a single difficult case; 
that with a program where only half the 
clients were receiving relief, we were able 
for the first time to attempt real case work 
service, which suggests a much less active 
role by the visitor than that played several 
years ago. We accepted the fact that our 
changing conception of the visitor’s rdéle 
affected her relation to a group of lay people, 
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making it’ much more difficult than in the 
old days to be articulate about her service. 
The acceptance by public agencies of relief 
responsibility meant, however, that if we 
really believed in case work as a tool in the 
art of living more than ever before we had 
to learn to get into words what we were 
trying to do. The chairman thought that 
people generally would be interested if they 
knew more about it and would more readily 
accept interpretation if lay people could 
interpret. We agreed that theories of case 
work and policies of the agency, when re- 
lated to an individual case, lent themselves 
most readily to consideration, and that well- 
prepared visitors should be able to present 
material objectively and perhaps more inter- 
estingly than in the past when we so fre- 
quently discussed relief, court action, or poor 
management, because of the ease with which 
such concrete problems could be articulated. 
We promised the chairman that, if she would 
undertake this committee again, we would 
never, never begin a presentation by saying, 
“ This family was first known to the Family 
Society in . . .” and then proceed to a long 
chronological account of what the Society 
had done. 


THE Committee finally chosen consisted of 
twelve members. Five were not connected 
with the agency, four were new Board mem- 
bers, and three were Board members of long 
standing. The group is composed of per- 
sons of broad social and intellectual activi- 
ties and includes representatives from the 
public schools, the University, the churches, 
and business interests. 

Looking back at this year’s experience 
there seem several definite gains: 

One member of the Committee led a 
seminar with the workers on organizing 
material and presentation of cases. This 
new method. of discussion enabled the 
workers to get a feeling of joint considera- 
tion of problems rather than of the Com- 
mittee’s telling the worker what to do and 
how to do it. : 

The necessity for presenting our case 
work thinking in acceptable language with- 
out the props that we find in professional 
phraseology has meant re-examining our 
thinking in some instances. It is one thing 
to fumble for words and ideas in discussion 
with a supervisor who knows both family 
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and visitor, and another to explain to a lay 
person exactly how and what the case 
worker is attempting to accomplish. The 
sympathetic, non-critical interest of the 
Committee has given the case worker enough 
security so that she has been able to develop 
some understanding of the technique needed 
for interpreting to these interested com- 
munity partners the values, as well as the 
problems, we feel inherent in case work 
treatment relationships. While we _ had 
accepted intellectually the need for this inter- 
pretation, it became emotionally acceptable 
in increasing degree because of the satisfy- 
ing experience with this chosen group. It 
is always difficult to trace cause and effect : 
the fact that this year each case worker has 
some community project in her own district 
may not be the result of her own growth in 
this interpretative experience but, if the 
Case Committee has not directly motivated 
this, it has at least made it possible for the 
case worker to make these necessary con- 
tacts more easily and effectively. 

It seems to some of us that working with 
these people who personify the interest 
and goodwill of the community has better 
oriented us to the community as a whole. 
So many effects of our economic system 
seem wrong and we need to know that the 
community is not necessarily indifferent to 
but often merely unaware of them. Case 
workers often do not know how to make 
available objective facts in case work treat- 
ment. We have known that our skills 
enabled us to get objective facts without 
interfering with our relationship to our 
client but, because we did not know well 
enough the people in the community who 
might be most effective in doing something 
about them, we failed to collect these facts. 
As an example, we have the reports of the 
working conditions in a certain shop. We 
know one woman in this shop who tends to 
feel that the world is against her and, 
although we understand there is some basis 
for her feeling in regard to her work situ- 
ation, we tend to approach it in treatment 
as an inner problem because we are rather 
hopeless that any group in the community 
would be influential in changing these con- 
ditions. This tendency which grows out of 
our lack of confidence in the community has 
a reflection in our work: diagnosis is not 


clear cut, we do not sort out exactly how 
much of our client’s depression is due to the 
economic situation in which she finds herself 
and how much is of the blanket type so well 
depicted in the story of the old woman who 
complained: ‘ Stick won’t beat dog; dog 
won't bite cow ; cow won't go over the stile 
and we shan’t get home tonight.” 

We have discussed situations such as the 
effect on younger brother and sister when 
the eldest brother assumes the father role 
and what tools we and the community may 
offer, in the face of the reality as repre- 
sented by economic pressure, to offset these 
dangers while retaining the strengths. In 
two families we considered the values and 
dangers of deciding who is to be the key per- 
son in a treatment plan, and the development 
of avocational interests as a contribution in 
environmental treatment and what possibili- 
ties are offered by the community. Recog- 
nition of the need for better psychiatric con- 
sultation service and a recommendation that 
the Board of Directors take this problem 
under consideration grew out of case discus- 
sions. Sometime during each conference the 
chairman asks: “ Do you feel that this type 
of case is properly the function of a private 
agency or may it be transferred to a public 
department?” With the consideration of 
this, a concrete question, we have been en- 
couraged to analyze and discuss frankly with 
a lay group the environmental factors that 
precipitate or aggravate the emotional life, 
our immediate sphere of treatment. 

We are hoping after another year’s ex- 
perience to have more clearly defined bene- 
fits to record. The staff is a little hazy 
about exactly how the Case Conference 
helps, but as one visitor expressed it: “ If 
the whole community were like the Case 
Conference, we could get somewhere in our 
own interpretation and could increase our 
own efficiency by a real understanding of 
the people in our community.” 

Miss Robinson says: “ New values have 
developed in the experience and conscious- 
ness of case workers as they have come into 
closer contact with human problems. These 
values are psychological in contrast to eco- 
nomic, religious, moral, or sociological 
values. To articulate these values, to con- 
ceive the goals of treatment in terms which 
will relate these values organically; here is 
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a task which social case work might do well 
to accomplish within another fifty years.” ? 
We feel that this type of case conference 
takes us forward on this road by testing, 

2 Virginia Robinson: A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work, p. xiv, Univ. of North Carolina 
Press. 


through study and discussion with our lay 
group, the functions and goals of treatment 
in a family agency as they change in the 
light of what we hope is an increasing under- 
standing of human relationships. 


Jane Locan Brown 


The Application of Case Work Theory to Public Welfare Practice 
Emily Mitchell Wires 


NY discussion of the place of the social 
case worker in public welfare must 
meet the objection that case work theory is 
not applicable to the practice of emergency 
relief administration. To support this ob- 
jection, one is reminded of the restrictions, 
represented by the rules of the public organi- 
zation, which seem to narrow one’s field of 
effort to such an extent that case work is out 
of the question (though not actually in vio- 
lation of these rules). The rigidity of 
budgetary regulations, for instance, seems to 
leave no room for individual treatment: we 
cannot conscientiously grant to one family, 
no matter what its needs or standards, an 
allowance any more generous than to an- 
other—indeed the shortage of funds is such 
that we cannot for any family provide main- 
tenance on a level higher than mere sub- 
sistence. Not funds only but time and effort 
are limited; the mass of details involved in 
the daily routine leaves the worker a mini- 
mal amount for the accomplishment of 
anything more. 

The trouble, it seems, does not lie in hav- 
ing circumstances to which one’s theory of 
case work is not easily applicable, (but in 
having a theory that is not broad enough to 
comprehend the circumstances whatever 
they may be. We need to evolve a philoso- 
phy that will enable us as case workers to 
function within the framework of any or- 
ganization without feeling handicapped. If 
we think of case work in terms of “ doing 
things ” for people, we shall have to concede 
the possible limitations set by the agency in 
which we are working. But it is not wha 
we “do” that matters; it is the way we do) 
it. ‘Case work is a way of dealing with 
human beings and their needs, a way of 
working with people, of thinking about 
them, which if it has value at all should be 
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transferable from one field of human needs 
to another.) The restrictions and forms of a 
particular agency will make certain charac- 
teristic variations in the nature of the activi- 
ties we undertake, but within that structure 
we shall still need and be able to use a 
fundamental approach. Putting it that way, 
the question whether or not we can do case 
work in a public agency becomes artificial. 

This conception of case work, instead of 
narrowing its field and application, adds 
greatly to its scope and significance. A 
worker, entering public welfare from a field 
he no doubt rated much higher, asked apolo- 
getically what literature, if any, he might 
find that would be of value to him, adding 
that he supposed “ an intellectual approach ” 
was out of the question. The reply offered 
was that, if he were to accept a need for 
understanding his clients and their reactions, 
he would at once be led into the field of 
human behavior, and what could be wider 
or offer a greater use for the very sort of 
approach he was discounting? 

It would be a mistake to regard the need 
for this understanding of behavior as neces- 
sarily in proportion to the apparent com- 
plexity of the problems upon which it may 
be brought to bear. Our skill lies in the 
effectiveness with which we meet these prob- 
lems, and not in the degree of complexity the 
problems present. For handling even the 
simplest of them there is a place for a truly 
great body of knowledge. The simplest 
problem handled without understanding may 
develop a seriousness far beyond its original 
proportions. ‘The value of case work must 
be measured not only in terms of what i 
constructive, but also in terms of what is 
preventive.) 


IT is true that the theory and technique of 
case work must undergo some adaptation as 
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applied to public welfare. That the case 
worker is committed to the interests of the 
client and that her approach and handling 
of the client’s problems will be adjusted to 
that end is one of the fundamentals of case 
work. In public welfare, however, there 
are the interests of the taxpayer to be con- 
sidered, embodied in rules and regulations 
that are often in opposition to the interests 
of the client. And the case worker in affili- 
ating herself with the agency is committed 
to upholding these rules. There are also the 
interests of the other clients to be taken into 
account. In communities where the clients 
are closely in touch vir one another—cer- 
tain closely-knit groups, racial groups, or 
where whole neighborhoods are on relief— 
one must in treatment of the client consider 
the effect on the group. There are also the 
opinions, prejudices, and standards of the 
community to be recognized. 

But probably the*greatest problem of all 
is that of reconciling the necessity for the 
investigation and the ideal of a satisfactory 
relationship with the client. One worker 
brought up the question in reference to the 
local requirement that clients must, in order 
to justify their continuance on work relief 
to an amount covering their rent, produce 
receipts for the payment of that item. Must 
not this practice offer the client good reason 
to convict the worker of lack of faith? The 
same feeling was expressed by another 
worker, a beginner, who was evidently im- 
pressed by the fact that proof of eligibility is 
always required and the client’s statements 
are seemingly allowed no value. Her faith 
in the clients, and in the workers too, appar- 
ently disturbed, she asked, “ Don’t you feel 
that you can believe a word they say?” 

I do not want to uphold the investigatory 
method as such. In the first place, the 
worker who assumes the role of detective is 
bound for defeat; the cards are from the 
beginning stacked against her. It is so much 
easier for the client to conceal what he does 
not wish to have known than it ever is going 
to be for the worker to discover it. But 
there seems no reason why we need discard 
the ideal of a satisfactory relationship with 
our clients. Indeed we might go so far as 
to suggest the goal of a relationship so satis+ 
factory that the client will voluntarily reveal 
all the worker needs to know. In the face 


of the objections that might be raised, there 
is the reply that, admitting the many in- 
stances in which this relationship can never 
be obtained, there are few in which it can- 
not be approximated—which is all that one 
can require of any ideal since by its very 
nature it assumes ideal conditions for its 
consummation (in this instance, ideally in- 
telligent and accessible clients and ideally 
skilful workers)—and this constitutes no 
reason for its rejection as a goal by which 
one’s efforts can be given direction. 

In reference to investigation, as with other 
procedures, it may be said again that it mat- 
ters not so much what we do as the way in 
which we do it. One worker may rebel 
against the need to subject a client to the 
stereotyped questions of an application 
blank; a more skilful worker will not allow 
herself to feel limited by it. The latter may 
put so much into the simple matter of asking 
a client the year of his birth that it will be a 
positive experience for him, while the other 
workergnay contrive the question in a man- 
ner so destructive that the client will almost 
incline toward regret that the event under 
discussion ever took place! 

To return to the matter of the truth of the 
client’s statements: is it necessary ever to 
raise that issue? The process of investiga- 
tion in all its aspects can be made dignified 
and acceptable not only to the client but to 
the worker’s ideals if it is prgperly handled 
and correctly interpreted. It should be re- 
garded and developed just as would any 
financial transaction by a bank or business 
firm with high standards of ethics and busi- 
ness efficiency. In such a transaction as, for 
instance, the request by a business client for 
a cash loan, there would be no question of 
the truthfulness of his statements about the 
collateral he might be offering ; there would 
nevertheless be a careful inquiry and deter- 
mination of the value of that collateral, all 
quite additional to any statements the client 
might make. The client probably would not 
think of taking exception to such an in- 
quiry; if he did, it would readily be ex- 
plained to him as a necessary proceeding on 
the part of the bank employee, who could 
only thereby be in a position to justify his 
exercise of authority in granting 6r refusing 
the loan. Just so the investigator, whether 
or not she is convinced of the truth of the 
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client’s statements, must verify all those 
having any bearing on the client’s eligibility 
before she can rightly be in a position to 
certify that client for relief. Regarded in 
this light, it is plain that questioning the- 
need for the investigation arises not out of 
the uncertain position of the client but out 
of the uncertainty of the investigator. The 
purpose of the investigation is actually tg 
strengthen the relationship; to make the in- 
vestigator more secure in her desire and 
ability to help the client; and if it is inter- 
preted on this basis it is difficult to see how 
it can ever be a reflection on the client, or 
destructive of the relationship between the 


two. 


IT has been said that in emergency relief 
the interests of the client are subordinated 
to the interests of the taxpayer, and the case 
worker may feel that in upholding this rela- 
tionship she is being called upon to attempt 
an impossible reconciliation between case 
work theory and what she is being obliged 
to practice. The difficulty, I believe, lies in 
a misunderstanding of the worker’s role; 
here, as in other forms of case work, it is 
not one of authority but only of interpreta- 
tion. The worker has had no part in making 
the rules under which her organization is 
operating and she need therefore feel no 
obligation to justify or defend them; it is 
enough that she interpret them to the client 
as they affect him and her. She must admit 
too that she cannot change these rules, 
though they may sometimes operate as un- 
satisfactorily to her way of thinking as to the 
client’s. She may quite suitably, I believe, 
go over to the client’s position so far as to 
accept his contentions about relief—that it 
is inadequate, and so on—and agree with 
him that all this is true, without altering the 
client’s acceptance of her position as being 
not one of authority but only one of interpre- 
tation. The case worker in thus defining 
her position does not weaken it, or present 
it as antagonistic to that of the client, but 
rather as having many points in common 
with his, and thus strengthens it as far as 
the client’s acceptance of her is concerned. 

This definition of the worker’s réle needs 
especially to be kept in mind when the 
worker is faced, as so frequently happens, 
with the problem of making acceptable to an 


unreasonable client his ineligibility for the - 
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aid he is demanding. The situation will be 
greatly simplified if the worker will not 
allow herself to become involved with the 
client in an argument regarding the rules 
to which she is obliged to adhere+their jus- 
tice, their rightness in their effect upon the 
client—but will insist upon confining her- 
self to an interpretation of these rules, and a 
definition of her position with reference to 
them. She will do well, too, to remind her- 
self that she need not advise a client in what 
ways he can adjust to the limitations of re- 
lief—unless, of course, the client has a real 
and expressed desire to be advised. But if 
he is demanding and difficult his need prob- 
ably lies in another direction, and if the 
worker is misled into giving him advice he 
does not really want, the result is likely to 
be a confusion of the real issue. The worker 
having suggested one possibility will find it 
rejected by the client and herself faced with 
the need for furnishing another alternative, 
and so on endlessly and ineffectually. 


THAT there should be among case workers 
any question of the applicability of case 
work to public welfare seems to suggest, as 
already noted, a misconception of the essen- 
tial character of case work. Such a lack of 
psn implies in turn the possible 
inefeectiveness of formal training in case 


work—that is, the impossibility of teaching 
people what they may be emotionally unpre- 


One cannot, in the usual 
sense, teach people to change their-attitudes. 
It is psychologically impossible for a person 
to respond to a theory or concept of behavior 
unless he is emotionally ready to do so. It 
is therefore possible to find case workers 
who, having had a certain amount of instruc- 
tion in theory, make use of terms and con- 
cepts without any real understanding or 
acceptance of them, without ever having 
questioned them in the light of their own 
experience, or without having tried to fit 
them into their own thinking, with the result 
that they are precipitated into a conflict, or 
at least a contradiction, between what they 
really think and what they feel they should 
do and say. 

Something of this problem was expressed 
by a case worker with wide experience, 
whose class of students were all in ready 
agreement that some form of “ participa- 
tion” by the client is a necessary element in 
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case work; but when it came to suggesting 
ways in which it might be accomplished they 
had little to offer. It seems surprising at 
first that this could be true. It is not sur- 
prising, though, that individuals in whom 
the fundamental drives may be operating 
without effective restraint should not be able 
to tell how to create a situation in which the 
dominant factor must be the subordination 
of their own needs and desires for recogni- 
tion to the same needs and desires in another 
individual. Again, it seems, the error lies 
partly in a concept of case work that is too 
limited—in thinking, for example, that the 
participation of the other person is some- 
thing peculiarly essential to the case work 
situation, rather than that it is a necessary 
element in every relationship between indi- 
viduals and can develop only out of a true 
acceptance of the other person and a real 
regard for his personal integrity. Partici- 
pation, conceived as so fundamental a prin- 
ciple, will come to expression not so much 
in certain definite procedures but as per- 
meating and coloring everything that takes 
place between worker and client: it will 
affect everything that the worker says, both 
in content and manner ; and everything that 
the worker does, and her manner of doing 
it. A case in point occurs to me: 


Visitor spoke to the mother about her son’s 
welfare. He has defective vision as a result of 
congenital syphilis. She really does not seem to 
be interested in the correction of his condition. 
She merely dismisses all talk of the subject by 
saying that Albert is a thoroughly bad boy, and 
she does not feel that he would do anything that 
she might tell him to do, and she has therefore 
stopped telling him to do anything. 

Later: Visited the school and spoke to the school 
nurses, and asked them if Albert was given the 
time off to go to the clinic. They say that he is 
but, further, that he is a thoroughly bad boy, and 
probably does not go. It came out that they have 
not made the simple effort of calling the clinic to 
see if he ever arrives there. And yet they say 
they have his welfare so in mind. Spoke to 
Albert’s teacher. She also agreed that Albert is 
a thoroughly bad boy who will do nothing he is 
told to do. Through a misunderstanding on her 
part, she did not allow Albert to go to the clinic 
this last month. 

Later: Spoke to Albert on the street. Worker 
approached the problem from this angle: he told 
Albert that everyone really seemed to consider 
him a thoroughly bad boy, and asked him what he 
thought about himself. Albert stated that he didn’t 
think he was so bad. He goes to school, he doesn’t 
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get into mischief on the outside, and all in all he 
didn’t think that people are justified in saying he 
is so bad. 

Worker stated that he didn’t think Albert was 
so bad, either; but that probably Albert didn’t go 
to the clinic because he didn’t understand just why 
he is to go. Worker then explained to Albert, to 
the best of his ability, just why he was to attend 
clinic faithfully, and also just why he is supposed 
to wear his glasses. (He seems to have a childish 
objection to glasses, and refuses to wear them.) 
The upshot of the conversation with Albert is this: 
worker feels he has a better understanding of why 
he must attend the clinic, and why he must wear 
his glasses. He also promised to go to the clinic 
Monday, and said that it will not be necessary for 
worker to come and take him; worker told Albert 
that if he does not attend, worker will have to 
take him. 

Later: Visitor checked with the nurse at the 
clinic to see whether or not Albert is attending the 
clinic. He is. 

This excerpt is from a case record of a 
worker having no knowledge of case work 
theory as such, but who appears to have de- 
veloped out of his own experience and in 
conjunction with some informal training an 
acceptance of his clients and a regard for 


their personal integrity. The record quoted 


reveals a problem of the simplest sort, such 
as might develop within the experience of 
any worker, no matter what the agency con- 


nection. The point of interest is that the 
worker accepted Albert’s evaluation of him- 
self not as the bad boy everyone reported 
him, but as the good boy he wanted to be 
considered; and that this became for the 
worker the point of departure. Always, no 
matter what the problem, it is possible to 
do at least this: to allow the client to de- 
scribe it in his own terms, and to accept that 
description as valid so far as the client is 
concerned. 

To sum up, it is as a method of dealing 
with individuals that case work has its great- 
est value and its widest application, and for 
its practice considerable understanding of 
behavior and an acceptance of other people 
is required. All this may be too obvious to 
be worth repeating; but it often seems that 
the simplest truths are the ones most fre- 
quently neglected. And there are still not a 
few case workers measuring their accom- 
plishment largely in terms of what they 
seem to have been able to do for their cli 
and feeling limited by environmental factors 
that are beyond their control. 
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An Experiment in Client Participation 
Helen Prescott Churchward 


ARIOUS experiments in client partici- 

pation have been reported throughout 
the country—usually in the field of group 
activities, self-help projects, and recreation. 
Our experiment originated in our district 
staff meeting, inspired by our dealings with 
delegations from the Unemployed Citizens’ 
League. The delegations showed under- 
standing—an appreciation of the clients’ 
viewpoint, together with a willingness to be 
fair to the organization. While they re- 
sented the method of relief giving, they were 
always willing to hear the social worker’s 
side of the story; if they were convinced 
that the organization was right they would 
defend it regardless of criticism and the cry 
of “traitor.” Such earnestness and such 
straight thinking in the midst of bitterness 
and prejudice were precious things which 
we wanted to treasure and cultivate. 

The district in which the experiment took 
place is—except for a thin fringe of wealthy 
homes—a district of small homes and 
Toward the south end 
shacks on small 


laborers’ cottages. 
there are unimproved 
farms; to the north is an area occupied by 
Negroes, Japanese, and foreign-born of 


various nationalities. The relief rolls of the 
district, which were for a time divided be- 
tween the County Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the Family Society, showed 
many communists and some paid agitators. 
We had eviction riots and other disturb- 
ances. But on close study it was apparent 
that, when the people on relief espoused a 
cause along a united front, their cause was 
apt to be a just one. Whenever they 
brought us evidence of an injustice, we made 
haste to rectify it. In these contacts we 
made friends, learned to appreciate these 
people, and welcomed their criticism (which 
was usually constructive). When malicious 
gossip was started about the Family Society, 
they demanded the same justice for us that 
they expected for themselves. When the 
Family Society prepared to withdraw from 
the field of mass relief it seemed natural to 
ask these same people to assist us, through 
serving on a special committee, in interpret- 
ing the new departure to the community at 
large. 
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The first seven months’ work, which we 
are reporting, did no more than help the 
Committee to a better understanding of the 
family agency—what and how they may 
interpret to the community is still in the 
future. The agency has gained as much 
from their discussions as the Committee— 
particularly an awareness of its own weak- 
nesses as seen by those in the community. 

The selection of Committee members 
proved an interesting task. We wanted to 
know whether our clients felt that we had 
something to offer of sufficient value to make 
our continued existence worth while, so we 
had to have one or more members who had 
received intensive and long time case work. 
We wanted at least one person on the Com- 
mittee who had not received relief but with 
whom we had a case work relationship. We 
wanted a member who had attained eco- 
nomic independence after having received 
relief and who, because of the lapse of time 
since the relief contact, might have some 
perspective. We wanted a member with 
whom our contact had been superficial, on a 
“relief only” basis. By the time we had 
set down the above requirements, we had 
reached the point where we thought of mem- 
bership on the Committee as a possible case 
work tool. Could we, in interpreting our 
work to the Committee, awaken in the 
minds of the members a realization of their 
own need for service? Could we use the 
Committee to explain the kind of service we 
had to offer and our method of procedure? 
It soon became apparent that there were two 
qualifications which must apply to every 
member of the Committee: they must all be 
of high school intelligence although not nec- 
essarily of that degree of formal education; 
and they must be willing and able to express 
themselves frankly. A committee must be 
articulate in order to function. 

On this basis we finally selected eight 
people to serve as a “ District Advisory 
Committee.” We felt that temperamentally 
and socially they represented a fair cross 
section of all the clients in the organization. 
No two had the same sort of background. 
No two presented the same problems to the 
Family Society. No two had quite the same 
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standards of cihics. In spite of this, their 
decisions on the main points under discus- 
sion seemed to be reached with a minimum 
of misunderstanding and conflict. 

When each prospective member was ap- 
proached with a personal invitation, a care- 
ful explanation was given of the purpose for 
calling such a Committee, the type of sub- 
ject to be discussed, and the reason for ask- 
ing the individual to attend. Each was told 
that he or she was selected because of proved 
ability in self-expression. The supervisor 
stressed in these personal interviews that the 
Family Society emphatically did not want a 
“ vessing”” group. We were after construc- 
tive criticism. And we gave our promise 
that nothing said in the Committee would 
influence the society in its later dealings with 
the Committee members. The group met 
eight times before submitting their report 
and, although a staff member was available 
to answer questions, no staff member at- 
tended any meeting after the first one. 
There will always remain some doubt in our 
minds as to whether we secured the best 
results by leaving the Committee to its dis- 
cussions without interpreting our own point 
of view until after they had brought in their 
report. We may have lost something, but 
we feel that we gained much in another way. 
We received the spontaneous and unaffected 
reactions of the man in the street. We 
learned more from their mistaken ideas 
about us than they would have learned from 
our interpretations. The opportunity of 
studying their reactions, as pictured in the 
report, helped us to make our interpretation 
more effective when it was given. 


AT the first meeting the supervisor out- 
lined the plan and gave several suggestions 
as to what matters might be discussed. In 
order that the members might be better in- 
formed as to the functions of the organiza- 
tion, the article “Services Available in a 
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Private Family Agency was read and 
interpreted by the supervisor, and case 
stories were told to illustrate the types of 
service described. The Social Survey spon- 
sored by the Council of Social Agencies, 
which was then in progress, was described 
and its purpose outlined. The supervisor 


*Boggs and Eastman, Tue Famiry, February, 
1935, p. 334. 


requested that two subjects be avoided in 
the discussions, as otherwise time would be 
wasted. The first of these was the amount 
and distribution of public relief. Neither the 
Committee nor the Family Society had any 
part in the control of relief and there would 
obviously be little profit in registering pro- 
tests that had already been voiced by more 
influential groups. The second topic to be 
avoided was staff personalities. It would be 
far better and of more general value to keep 
the meeting on an impersonal plane. It 
would, of course, be within the scope of the 
Committee to outline the qualities the case 
worker should possess, as such suggestions 
could be placed before the personnel com- 
mittee of the Board for their consideration. 
At the request of the chairman, the ques- 
tions suggested for discussion were mailed 
to each member after the first meeting ac- 
companied by the following letter: 


We want the Committee members to be able to 
work with the greatest possible freedom from 
restraint, and to that end are unwilling to request 
that any subject discussed by the Committee be 
labeled confidential. However, we think it obvious 
to all of you that if this material reached the hands 
of unintelligent or even uninformed people, it 
might cause harmful gossip rather than construc- 
tive criticism. Will you p'ease therefore be care- 
ful that the people with whom you talk under- 
stand as fully as possible what we are trying to do, 
and see to it that papers regarding the work of the 
Committee are safeguarded? In response to your 
request, we are herewith indicating some of the 
subjects on which we would appreciate your help: 

(1) In your opinion, does the Family Society 
fill a need in the community, or can its work be as 
well or better handled by public agencies? 

(2) How can we best interpret to our clients 
the business of “ getting acquainted ”’ which has so 
often been misinterpreted by being called investi- 
gation? (a) In the course of investigation should 
sources of information such as doctors, relatives, 
employers, and so on, be seen without the knowl- 
edge and consent of clients? 

(3) Is the term “client” the best one we can 
~ in speaking of the individuals with whom we 

eal? 

(4) What should be our attitude on the subject 
of birth control? 

(5) Should members of the staff report infrac- 
tions of the law, knowledge of which has come to 
them through their confidential relationship with 
their clients? 

(6) In general, how may the staff improve the 
service they render by their attitude, manner, and 
general conduct? 


The discussion of the value of the private 
agency was surprisingly brief. The Com- 
mittee was unanimous in its desire that the 
Family Society continue to function and 
some of their reasons were interesting: 
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It [the Family Society] is an old established 
institution. It is all over the country though it 
may have other names in other cities. After. the 
depression, when the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration is abolished, there must be someone to go 
A: » . Emergency Relief Administration does 
not care for the mental and spiritual needs of its 
families. Government agencies do not take a per- 
sonal interest. The Family Society workers take 
our troubles to heart. . _ ; The Family Society 
may not render the services just as we want, but 
undoubtedly it is the best agency we have, which 
isn’t saying much for it either. 

The idea of investigation was inevitably 
connected in the minds of the Committee 
members with investigation for determining 
eligibility for relief. The Committee was 
emphatic that immediate relief be given 
pending investigation, but admitted that 
some investigation was necessary. One 
member spoke as follows: “I feel that the 
main need is to establish confidence and not 
to give the impression of snooping. To 
bring this about I suggest that the securing 
of routine information be left to the second 
or third interview, as the client tends to be 
intimidated by the immediate pressure for 
facts. Above all the problem should be dis- 


cussed openly by client and investigator. 


The investigator should tell why she thinks 
the investigation necessary and encourage 
the client to suggest or at least comply with 


the necessary steps.” The Committee 
agreed that the primary duty of the investi- 
gator was to create confidence. It was be- 
lieved that sometimes the Family Society 
would be justified in carrying on a secret 
investigation, but the instances should be 
reduced to a minimum. It was suggested 
that a special advisory committee be formed 
to whom the investigator might bring doubt- 
ful cases for advice. The use of the term 
investigator throughout this discussion 
seemed to indicate the trend of the client’s 
mind on all matters of investigation. All 
felt that an immediate acceptance of the 
economic problems of the family, and some 
indication that they would be met, did more 
than anything else to build up confidence. 
The Committee condemned the practice of 
some agencies of questioning children about 
family affairs, and wished to go on record 
as being opposed to the idea. 

As a side issue to the whole question of 
investigation the Committee discussed the 
training of workers. They felt that the 
training was inadequate, that interviews and 
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investigations were mechanical, and that 
diagnosis was made more important than 
treatment. The instances cited were not 
drawn from Family Society cases but it was 
apparent that the Committee felt all social 
workers were tarred with the same brush. 

There appeared to be some confusion in 
the minds of the Committee as to the dis- 
tinction between sociologists, home visitors 
in a mass relief program, and social case 
workers. It was suggested that one of the 
dangers (to the client) of investigation was 
the tendency of the worker to take the em- 
ployer’s word against the employee’s. One 
of the members had had an experience of 
this kind and the Committee received the 
story as something unfortunate, but to be 
expected because of the dependency of the 
social worker on the capitalist. In sum- 
ming up, it was agreed that the worker and 
client should co-operate in planning investi- 
gation, and that at each point the client 
should see the need for and the importance 
of the next step. Before investigation was 
mentioned, immediate solace should be 
offered on the problem which brought the 
family to the agency. Investigation should 
be used only for the purpose of accurate 
diagnosis, and no diagnosis should be 
attempted unless treatment were to follow. 

The question of terminology was not dis- 
cussed with a great deal of thoroughness. 
Nor was the dictionary resorted to by any 
member of the Committee till after the first 
group of meetings were over, for the word 
patron was rather blindly suggested as a 
substitute for client. 

The discussion of birth control was of 
especial interest in view of the fact that 
religious beliefs had not figured in our selec- 
tion of the personnel of the Committee. 
Every member proved to be an ardent sup- 
porter of the idea of birth control clinics and 
felt that the Family Society should take the 
lead in bringing such a clinic to Seattle. In 
the meantime they felt that the Family So- 
ciety should be allowed to give advice when 
requested. “ The rich people are able to get 
this information somewhere. It should be 
available to the poor as well.” It was ad- 
mitted that there were instances where the 
information would not be used even if avail- 
able, and in such cases an educational cam- 
paign would be the only solution. The 
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Family Society was urged to start such a 
campaign. For those who would not profit 
by the clinic and could not be educated, 
compulsory sterilization was tentatively sug- 
gested, but no recommendation was made as 
the members felt that the dangers in select- 
ing personnel to carry out such a recom- 
mendation might more than offset the value 
of the plan. Questions were also raised as 
to the amount of scientific knowledge avail- 
able on the subject of heredity. One mem- 
ber thought that a board to pass on com- 
pulsory sterilization would become a fascist 
tool in the hands of capital. Another said, 
“ It goes against the grain in a sense—taking 
away personal liberty you might call it—but 
it is to protect the community, home life. 
Those people [the unfit] place too heavy a 
burden on the State.”” Some of the members 
believed that the Family Society should be 
empowered to recommend sterilization on 
the basis that “ we know the Family Society 
would give everybody a square deal.” There 
was no unanimity as to the advisability of 
compulsory sterilization as there was on the 
subject of birth control education. The 
Committee specifically requested that the 
Family Society be allowed to provide con- 
traceptives when requested by the client. 

On the matter of reporting law infraction, 
the Committee was unanimous: It should 
never be done. The agency should guard 
against the charge—already made against it 
by the uninformed—of being a “stool 
pigeon organization.” Communications to a 
social worker should be as sacred as confes- 
sions to a priest. 

Answers to the question as to how the 
staff might improve its service were scat- 
tered throughout the report, but during the 
specific discussion of this section a few 
additional points were made. There was 
some objection to the youth of the workers— 
a feeling that maturity was of value in case 
work. It was the opinion of the Committee, 
however, that sincerity and sympathy were 
more important. “ Social service work is 
about ‘lic hardest you can take up. It takes 
people who are above the average in intelli- 
gence to handle it. Frankness, openness, 
and honesty should be the main factors in 
their approach. They should work with 
their people as equals—not talk down to 
them—to help build up the clients’ self-con- 





fidence.” Then from the left wing came 
this: ‘‘ They ask us how they can better 
their services. I’m telling them. They can 
fight with us for bigger food vouchers, for 
more clothes, for new shoes instead of cast- 
offs. They can fight for better medical and 
dental care, for birth control clinics. Why 
don’t they go down the line for us instead 
of slavishly adhering to the policies of their 
authorities? Because they'll lose their jobs 
if they do. The Family Society is an insti- 
tution to aid in the prevention of any real 
change in the social or economic structure 
of our society. It will continue to fiddle 
with the effects of our social ills which of 
course are rooted in the economic structure 
of the capitalistic society.” The Family 
Society was said to be in ill repute in the 
community, being regarded as an organiza- 
tion which broke up families, acted as a 
stool pigeon, and in general was a racket. 
The Committee deplored this mistaken atti- 
tude, which all admitted was general, and 
recommended better and wider publicity to 
correct public opinion. They also felt that 
the Family Society should seek out situa- 
tions needing their service, not just wait for 
application to be made by the family or an 
interested individual. 


A BREAK occurred in the activity of the 
Committee when the supervisor left for the 
National Conference and told the Commit- 
tee that the minutes of their meetings were 
to be shown to officers of two national or- 
ganizations. Up to that moment they had 
doubts of the seriousness of the Family 
Society in calling them together, and doubts 
as to the importance of their work. They 
felt that they were just talking and that 
nothing could come of it. The left wing, by 
the very belligerence of its attitude, showed 
that it questioned the sincerity of the super- 
visor when she asked for honest criticism 
and promised there would be no change in 
treatment as a result of anything they might 
say in meeting. When they were compli- 
mented on their work and told that the next 
meeting would bring them the reaction of 
others to their discussions, they began to 
believe that they had really something to 
contribute. 

The chairman could not be present when 
the meetings were resumed because he had 
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secured steady work in private industry out 
of town, and two other members were absent 
for other reasons. The five who remained 
agreed to see that a full report of the first 
of the new series of meetings was taken to 
the absent ones. By special arrangement the 
supervisor did all the talking at this meeting. 
Considerable emphasis was placed on the 
interest aroused by their experiment so that 
they might have a feeling of the importance 
of their work. The supervisor then made 
general comments on their report, pointing 
out that their discussion had showed lack 
of accurate knowledge about some sub- 
jects on which they would wish to be in- 
formed, that she was not in complete accord 
with them on a few other points, and that 
she wished them to hear and discuss her 
point of view. She told why social workers 
seemed to be pacifists in their relation to 
social problems, explaining that the very 
nature of case work taught the advisability 
of evolution rather than revolution. The 
difficulties in the way of legislative reform 
were touched upon. The importance of 


accurate statistical data in securing social 
legislation was mentioned as a reason for 


the need of detailed factual information 
about the clients of the organization. Miss 
van Kleeck was quoted on the social 
workers’ responsibility for educating their 
capitalistic employers. Miss Marcus and 
other National Conference speakers were 
quoted to show that social workers through- 
out the country were facing the need for social 
action. The supervisor then continued: 


There are six important points arrived at in 
your discussions which have helped to re-emphasize 
convictions we already held. I should like to men- 
_ briefly these six points and comment upon 
them. 

(1) The primary objective of social workers 
should be to create confidence. In this connection 
you made the suggestion that the securing of 
factual information be left to the second or third 
interview. We agree that this should be so in all 
instances where there is marked emotional upset. 
Ordinarily we find that the applicant is more or 
less keyed up for the first interview and expects 
to answer certain necessary questions. Sometimes 
a blank form is filled out in businesslike fashion. 
You all know that if we are to be of any help we 
have to get acquainted with our people much more 
rapidly than is the case in normal social inter- 
course, and in a sense our method of getting 
acquainted is artificial, We have to have a picture 
of the make-up of the family, something of their 
work and social history, and a knowledge of what 
led up to the present situation if we are to help 
them think through their own problems. (A 
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mimeographed face sheet was then passed around 
for inspection with an explanation of the need for 
the various types of information.) 

(2) Investigation steps should be fully and 
honestly discussed with the client—there can be no 
difference of opinion here. In the course of your 
discussion you requested that relatives should not 
be seen and employers should not be consulted. 
You said that the visitor would naturally accept 
the word of the capitalistic employer as against 
that of the client. In this you deny us the posses- 
sion of one characteristic we require of our 
workers. This characteristic is objectivity—the 
ability to weigh information without emotional 
reaction. If the employer is known to us to be a 
man of integrity, and the client’s record shows him 
to be the opposite, then we probably would accept 
the employer’s word. But never for the reason 
you suggest. (Here a story was told of a client 
whose reinstatement on a job was secured, after 
the employer had given him an adverse report, 
because the social worker proved the employer’s 
stand to be unjustified.) All of us who read your 
minutes realized that you were looking at investi- 
gation from the viewpoint of testing relief eli- 
gibility. This is a very different purpose from 
that of the worker who seeks information so that 
she may assist in a non-economic problem. We 
should like to see the whole question of investi- 
gation discussed at a later meeting when we might 
delve deeper into its purposes and method. We 
were particularly interested in your idea of a 
disinterested committee being called to advise with 
the workers and may develop that idea at a later 
date. 

(3) We agree with you wholeheartedly that 
children should never be questioned as to family 
affairs. It is of course necessary that home con- 
ditions be discussed with them when they are being 
studied in relation to behavior or adjustment prob- 
lems, but you obviously did not refer to that kind 
of an interview. 

(4) As individuals the majority of us undoubt- 
edly agree with you in regard to the need for 
proper birth control education. However, there is 
a real question as to how far we have a right to go 
on this subject. There are differences in the re- 
ligious convictions of our clients as well as among 
our contributors. Perhaps at a later meeting we 
could have an outside speaker who would tell us 
what has been done already and what may be done 
in the future. 

(5) We were disappointed in the matter of ter- 
minology. Let’s consult the dictionary before we 
consider adopting patron. Will someone be re- 
sponsible for asking the University to help us on 
this? 

(6) You recommend that the Family Society 
should never report an infraction of the law that 
comes to its attention through the confidential 
relationship of worker with client. We agree also 
on this point, with some exceptions which we 
would like to discuss further. How about the drug 
addict who peddles to secure'his own supply, or 
the degenerate who attacks little girls? The ethics 
of the situation do not seem to us so simple as you 
indicate in your report. 


After a brief discussion, program topics 
were listed by the Committee and it was 
decided that a staff member should partici- 
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pate in these discussions since much of the 
material represented information not other- 
wise available to the members: 
(1) The first interview 
(a) How much information should 
be secured? 
(b) Should forms be filled out in the 
presence of the client? 
(c) How may confidence best be 
developed ? 
(2) Investigation : its purpose and method 
in case work. 
(3) Ways and means of securing birth 
control information. 
(4) How to handle lawbreakers. 


THE change in the case work relationship 
with Committee members was one of the 
most interesting features of the experiment. 
The workers felt closer to the Committee 
members than to their other clients because 
of the greater opportunity for understanding 
their point of view, and their reactions to the 
workers, as shown by some of their com- 
ments, were helpful in indicating future 
methods of treatment. To the Committee 
members the organization became more 
vital-—they had a personal interest in its 
progress. They had, also, a new concept of 
what the Family Society had to offer. 

One Committee member accepted psychiatric 
treatment for herself and her young son—some- 


thing that had been repeatedly offered over a two- 
year period and that she had scorned. Although 





she became self-supporting during the summer, she 
sought service from the Society and worked hard 
to solve her difficulties. Another member was 
transferred with many others to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare but continued to call at the 
Family Society office for advice. She finally 
brought us a well worked out plan through which 
she might attain economic independence if assisted 
and advised by the Family Society and as a result 
has been retransferred to us from the State. At 
present she is analyzing her marital difficulties to 
see if the Family Society can help her to solve 
them. 


These two examples serve to indicate 
some of the specific gains from the experi- 
ment. There has also been a change in the 
philosophy of the workers who came in con- 
tact with the Committee. Where before 
some of us in case work thought that there 
were many things the family should not 
know about our processes, we now believe 
that the more we take them into our confi- 
dence, the greater progress we shall make 
with them. We used to try to make adjust- 
ments and bring about changes in a family’s 
mode of living without letting them know at 
what we were aiming. We even felt a sense 
of guilt and embarrassment if someone more 
discerning than the rest saw through our 
subterfuge and faced us with facts. We now 
believe that the more practical and direct 
method will pay bigger dividends. 

We intend to continue with the Commit- 
tee. Two vacancies are to be filled and dur- 
ing the coming year we shall gradually pro- 
gress to more advanced fields of discussion. 


Housekeeping Service in the United States and Canada’ 


Betty S. 


N recent years housekeeping service has 

proved one of the most successful means 
of providing a mother substitute and meet- 
ing certain peculiar problems of motherless 
families—whether the mother is ill in the 
home or temporarily or permanently out of 
the home. 

To children in motherless homes a house- 
keeper means insuring the continuity of 

*Summarized from a survey of twenty-two 
agencies offering housekeeping service: thirteen 
family agencies, six children’s agencies, and three 


specialized agencies. Information was secured by 
questionnaire. 


Bean 


their home life: instead of being up-rooted, 
they remain in the same school, attend the 
same church, use the same _ recreational 
facilities, and play with the same neighbor- 
hood children; they retain a sense of secur- 
ity—greater in their own homes than else- 
where; they are on familiar ground (it is 
the housekeeper who comes in who must 
adjust to a new environment). They are 
not subjected to the strain of temporary 
placement or required to do without the 
daily contact with other members of their 
family—with older children who might not 
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be placed in the same home as younger ones, 
or with a father of whom they are fond. 

When a housekeeper is used as a mother 
substitute, the father’s co-operation is re- 
tained to a greater degree than when the 
children are placed out. His interest in and 
his sense of responsibility for his children 
are heightened as he plans with a house- 
keeper. He is not deprived of his home life. 
His place in the family is retained—in fact 
he is the most important person in the situ- 
ation, instead of feeling useless (as he might 
if the care of his children were taken over 
by a foster family or an institution). 

The mother, if temporarily out of the 
home, is at ease instead of worrying about 
having her children in strange places. She 
returns to a home that has been continued in 
her absence—rather than having to re-estab- 
lish a scattered family. 

Housekeeping service conserves family 
strengths and unity that might be lost 
through a dispersion of members of the 
family—who may sometimes become so com- 
fortably adjusted to separation that they do 
not wish to re-establish the home. A parent 
who has learned to enjoy freedom from the 


responsibility of his children may postpone 
unnecessarily the date of their return; chil- 
dren may suffer real deprivation in being 
separated from a foster family to which they 
have become attached. 

Still in an experimental stage is the direc- 
tion of social case treatment through the 


housekeeper. In Cleveland, housekeepers 
have been used in situations “in which par- 
ticular case work treatment must be inter- 
preted before plans can be carried out.” ? 
Close to the daily lives of the families they 
serve, housekeepers can interpret the situ- 
ation to the agency as well as to the family 
and prove a real asset in formulating or 
carrying through a plan of treatment. The 
Visiting Homemakers’ Association of To- 
ronto reports that “the housekeeper has 
been used increasingly for . . . aiding the 
psychiatrist in diagnosis.” Further experi- 
mentation in this use of housekeeping serv- 
ice may bring about valuable developments. 

The service has also been developed to 
some extent, in homes where relief is being 
given, for training mothers in child care, 
household management, and household plan- 


* Jewish Social Service Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Family, April, 1936 
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ning. Such housekeepers are usually placed 
by public agencies on a work relief basis.* 

Visiting or Resident Service: A visiting 
housekeeper comes at stated hours, either 
daily or for a certain number of days a week, 
and in general is placed in a home that is 
temporarily motherless. A resident house- 
keeper, giving twenty-four hour service, 
makes her home with the family and can be 
of the greatest service in the home that is 
motherless either permanently or for an 
indefinite period. Small children may re- 
quire the care of a resident housekeeper, 
whereas older, adolescent children may be 
able to manage alone during the night. Of 
nineteen agencies, nine were prepared to 
place either resident or visiting house- 
keepers; four gave only resident service; 
and six offered visiting housekeeper service 
only. 

Type of Family: Housekeeping service 
is, of course, not a panacea for all ills that 
may beset a motherless home. Like any 
other mother substitute, it cannot be used in 
every motherless home or be satisfactory in 
all such situations. It is limited in applica- 
bility by the personalities of the family mem- 
bers, by the father’s wishes, by the needs of 
the family, the number and ages of the chil- 
dren, the attitudes of friends, neighbors, and 
relatives. 

There are, however, certain types of fami- 
lies in which housekeepers can be most suc- 
cessfully used as mother substitutes: If the 
father is devoted to his children and genu- 
inely interested in their welfare, wishes to 
keep his family together and has either asked 
for a housekeeper or fully accepted the idea, 
there is a probability of co-operation with 
the agency and the housekeeper after place- 
ment. But even if a father has asked for 
a housekeeper and a careful placement is 
made, there is no guarantee that he will not 
regret his decision to have another woman 
come into his home and in some measure, at 
least, take over the place of the mother. 
Fearing to lose the affection of his children, 
he may resent the housekeeper and fight 
progress at every step. 

Where the mother is to be absent tem- 
porarily, her co-operation is important. She 


* Housekeeping service as a work relief project 
has been worked out on a comprehensive scale in 
Georgia. 
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should, if possible, meet and talk with the 
temporary housekeeper, assure herself that 
her family will be in capable hands, and have 
a chance to tell her substitute about the 
idiosyncrasies of her family. For satisfac- 
tory results, the children should be normal 
mentally and show possibilities of develop- 
ment; the home should be fairly well 
equipped, in a fair or good neighborhood, 
and with at least fair physical standards. 

Where housekeepers are placed in order 
to train the mother, the homes must have 
sufficient house furnishings (supplied by the 
agency if lacking) for demonstration and 
teaching; and the mother (or manager in 
the family) should be desirous of accepting 
a housekeeper’s suggestions as well as capa- 
ble of benefiting by them. 

The size of the family in which a house- 
keeper is placed is of real importance, 
though the trend is away from the considera- 
tion of size in favor of an attempt to meet 
the problems and needs of the family. Most 
agencies place housekeepers in families of 
three or more children because the per 
capita cost is lowered and is thus less than 
in other methods of child care.* (It has 


been estimated that the per capita cost of 
child care under housekeeping service is 
about half that of institutional or foster 
home care. ) 

Selection 
select their housekeepers and _ investigate 
their qualifications much as children’s agen- 


of Housekeepers: Agencies 


cies select their foster mothers. House- 
keepers may make direct application to the 
agency, having heard through friends, 
neighbors, or relatives that such employ- 
ment is available. Others may come in 
answer to newspaper advertisements or by 
referral from other agencies (for a work 
relief project, for instance). 

The personal interview at time of appli- 
cation is highly important to both applicant 
and agency, for the prospective housekeeper 
obtains her first-hand knowledge of the 
agency, its needs, its supervision, and what 
it will expect of her; and the agency can 
evaluate the woman’s physical appearance, 


‘Jacob Kepecs: “ The Motherless Home,” Pro- 
ceedings, Minnesota State Conference of Social 
Work, 1932, pp. 53-63. Similar information re- 
garding costs was obtained from the United 
Charities of St. Paul and the Visiting Home- 
makers’ Association of Toronto. 


mannerisms, attitudes, get her personal his- 
tory, her experiences with children, and her 
methods of dealing with them. The Jewish 
Social Service Bureau of Baltimore uses an 
outline for the intake interview which 
stresses attitudes and understanding, with 
the applicant accepted for investigation or 
rejected at that time. Age is of primary 
importance, not only because of the experi- 
ence and ability to handle children that it 
implies, but because of the complications in 
placing a young woman in a motherless 
home. Agencies usually require that house- 
keepers be over forty; they cannot be much 
over fifty because of the hard work involved 
and the necessity for caring for young chil- 
dren who would best be served by a substi- 
tute approaching the age of their own 
mother. 

A home visit follows up the office inter- 
view and further evaluation is made of the 
applicant’s ability as a home-maker or 
mother. Physical examination is required 
by only two agencies,® although all agencies 
stress the need for good health. Two or 
three personal references whose names are 
furnished by the applicant and who are not 
related to her are interviewed. Her physi- 
cian and minister are consulted and her past 
employers are asked for information on her 
ability to get along with other people (espe- 
cially valuable when the applicant has done 
domestic work). Practical experience in 
managing a home, especially on a low in- 
come, is an important qualification. 

A composite picture of a successful house- 
keeper, according to the agencies participat- 
ing in the study, would be as follows: A 
woman about forty-five, emotionally well 
balanced and mature. She has raised a nor- 
mal, happy family of her own but at present 
has few or no family responsibilities. She 
is motivated by a spirit of service and, 
though not hard pressed for money, would 
like to be paid for something she enjoys 
doing. She is a good manager, knows how 
to take care of a home on a small allowance, 
is a good cook, clean, and orderly. She is 
of the same nationality as the family she 
serves, is fond of children and understands 
them. She makes a nice appearance, has a 


°The Cleveland Jewish Social Service Bureau 
and the Visiting Housekeeper Service of the New 
York City Jewish Social Service Bureau. 
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pleasing personality and a good character. 
She is blessed with tact, tolerance, stability, 
and warmth. Having made a good adjust- 
ment herself, she is able to adapt herself to 
another’s home and to help others adjust to 
difficult situations. She takes a real interest 
in her job and is willing to work with both 
the agency and the father in the motherless 
home. While she may not be well educated, 
she has common sense and intelligence. 

It has been found by some agencies giving 
housekeeping service that housekeepers are 
difficult to find while others which have 
used housekeepers for years have found no 
dearth of material. To locate a woman who 
fills the strict requirements of an acceptable 
housekeeper may be a real task, and particu- 
larly difficult when a certain nationality is 
required. Foreign families sometimes re- 
sent the intrusion of an American woman to 
tell them how to run their homes, but it is 
occasionally an impossibility to find a house- 
keeper of the same nationality as the family 
needing her service. The past few years 


have been unusual in the large number of 
qualified women who have applied for work. 
During the depression, older women who 


would not ordinarily seek work have been 
willing and anxious to do something that 
would bring remuneration. Unable to get 
other work because of their age and lack of 
experience, they “ have been trained in just 
one thing—mothering. So when their own 
children are grown, they welcome an oppor- 
tunity to use their experience and skill in a 
gainful way as well as for the benefit of the 
community.” ® 

Placement, Training, Duties: Placing a 
housekeeper requires skill and insight. Re- 
ligion and personal habits enter into the 
selection of a housekeeper for a particular 
family just as in the selection of a foster 
home for a child. Personalities must be 
weighed, temperaments considered, interests 
and abilities judged, and adaptabilities 
foreseen. 

As further skills for this specialized job 
of substitute homemaker are developed, cer- 
tain disadvantages may be eliminated. Some 
agencies have instituted training courses for 
housekeepers in budget making, home man- 
agement, child care, and hygiene. The 


*Rosanne Amberson: “Substitute Mothers,” 
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Cincinnati Associated Charities offered, in 
1933, a series of twelve lectures. The first 
four dealt with general nutritional problems 
and were accompanied by laboratory experi- 
ments; the next four were on health and 
hygiene in the home—the treatment of com- 
mon colds, the care of infants, and care dur- 
ing certain illnesses; the last four were de- 
voted to the treatment of problem children 
and handling various personality problems." 

Some agencies feel that training can best 
be carried on while the housekeeper is on 
the job and that her development is an im- 
portant responsibility of the case worker 
who supervises her and the family. Teach- 
ing points are found in daily occurrences, 
meaningful because the situations are real. 

The duties of a housekeeper in a given 
situation depend primarily upon what needs 
to be done and the amount of time spent in 
the home. The purpose of placement, the 
number of children and their ages, the capa- 
bilities of the father are some of the factors 
affecting her actual job. Except in instances 
where training and demonstration are the 
reasons for placement, a housekeeper is 
given full or part responsibility for the care 
and training of the children, since children 
are the primary factor in the situation. In 
addition, a housekeeper may be expected to 
do anything or everything that an absent 
mother did to take care of her house. In 
some instances, she is given entire charge 
of budgeting. planning, and buying, as well 
as cooking, dishwashing, and general house- 
work. A few agencies expect a housekeeper 
to do the laundry; others arrange to send it 
out and a housekeeper does only the ironing. 

The fathers have their share of responsi- 
bility, just as children are given certain 
tasks of their own. Division of responsi-: 
bility between father and housekeeper may 
be made by ihe agency, aware of the capa- 
bilities of each, at the time the case worker 
introduces the housekeeper to the family. 

Conclusions: The fact that a father re- 
tains some responsibility for the care of his 
children when housekeeping service is used 
is one of the very real advantages of the 
service. The cost is another: Compared 
with other methods of child care, per capita 
costs are universally lower, particularly if 


™ News Letter, Family Welfare Association of 
America, January and February, 1935. 
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the housekeeper is placed in a family having 
three or more children. 

When housekeeping service is carefully 
and thoughtfully done, a real contribution to 
the community is made. Housekeeping 


service has something to give even to self- 
supporting and adequate families, and its 


further development may mean service to 
many motherless families that have not yet 
come to the attention of any social agency, 
The selection and placement of a house- 
keeper represents a dignified service that 
may be eagerly accepted by the general pub- 
lic as it becomes better known. 


Cultural Backgrounds and Attitudes among Negroes’ 
Elizabeth Grant Watkins 


I 


EGROES'’ attitudes are changing: the 

sophisticated young Negro encountered 
on “the Avenue” is apparently quite dif- 
ferent from the simple patriarch just up 
from a Georgia plantation. What is the 
extent of this apparent dissimilarity? Do 
the outward physical changes indicate cor- 
responding changes in social and cultural 
attitudes? Are the conflicts between the 
different generations merely the usual an- 
tagonisms between age and youth—or are 
they intensified by strong differences of 
backgrounds, experiences, and emotions? 
What variations in background cause defi- 
nite cultural variations, and do these in turn 
necessitate a varying case work approach 
and technique? 

In an effort to answer some of these ques- 
tions, twenty Negro families of at least three 
generations each were studied. The first 
and second generations were southern born, 
the third were either northern born or had 
been brought north at an early age. The 
first generation had lived in the south for 
most of their lives; the second had been 
reared in the south but lived in the north for 
most of their adulthood. All these families 
were known to the family welfare agency in 
Branton, a large northern industrial city. 

Three families, comprising nine individ- 
uals or groups, are presented here in detail, 
as they seem to be representative in attitudes 
and backgrounds of the group as a whole. 

*This material has been summarized from sec- 
tions of a thesis submitted to the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science in Social Administra- 


tion, on May 1, 1933. It will appear in three parts, 
parts II and III in the May and June issues. 


All the data, with the exception of some 
identifying information, were obtained 
through personal interviews. The histories 
are far from complete, for it seemed wiser, 
in the comparatively brief time afforded, to 
accept what the individual could give with- 
out undue pressure or emphasis rather than 
attempt to get a fuller but less spontaneous 
and probably less accurate account. The 
histories are presented just as they were 
told ; no attempt has been made to fill in any 
omissions or to state any other than the 
attitudes and interpretations offered by the 
individuals themselves. 

The first, the Carter family, has a “ field 
work ” background—that is, their work was 
exclusively in the fields. Men, women, and 
children labored at planting, hoeing, cotton 
picking, worming tobacco, working rice 
fields, and similar farm occupations. They 
belonged to a social class that was considered 
by other groups as on an inferior cultural 
level. 

The second, the Kennedy family, is of a 
higher cultural level, with a background of 
domestic service. Members of this group 
lived in the “ big house ” or in cabins nearby 
(the cabins of the field workers were re- 
mote from the plantation owner’s residence). 
Domestic servants, through constant contact 
with and observation of their employers, 
absorbed their cultural attitudes, and there 
was a definite social distance between them 
and the field servants. 

The third family, Morris, belongs to the 
independent group, quite similar to the early 
“ free-born.” There was considerable ming- 
ling between the domestic and the independ- 
ent classes, though the latter considered 
themselves the aristocracy. 
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The Carter Family 


Mattie Carter, 60 


Sarah Davis, 45 











Amanda, 25 


William, 8 


Present Family Situation 


Mrs. Carter, with her daughter Mrs. 
Sarah Davis, her grand-daughter Lily 
Davis, and a great-grand-child William (the 
illegitimate son of Mrs. Davis’ oldest daugh- 
ter Amanda), lives in a small, over-crowded, 
three-room suite in a dilapidated frame 
dwelling in one of the poorest and dirtiest 
neighborhoods in Branton. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Davis, has had to support the family 
since Mr. Davis’ desertion about eight years 
ago and, with decreasing employment, can- 
not meet expenses. With increasing age 
and decreasing economic security, Mrs. 
Carter has become more irritable and diffi- 
cult to get along with and Mrs. Davis feels 
that, if her mother could be placed some- 
where, she and Lily by themselves might be 
able to make ends meet and be free from 
continual conflict. Mrs. Carter also feels 
the conflict and thinks that it would be 
best for her to be alone with William, so that 
she could try to “give him the proper 
up-bringing.” 


Background 


Mrs. Carter was born in Georgia, about 
fifty miles from a large city, and reckons her- 
self to be around 60. Immediately after the 
War Massa John came back and told those 
ex-slaves who had not drifted away that 
they could stay and work a few acres on a 
half-and-half basis. This was an ideal plan 
for her parents, for they felt they belonged 
on this soil and could not tear themselves 
away. 

Mrs. Carter grew up in the old slave quar- 
ters. Her birthplace and home until she was 
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Lily, 18 


an adult was a one-room log cabin with a 
large fire-place which was used for cooking, 
heating, and ordinary lighting purposes 
(candles. were used on special occasions). 
There were four beds—the parents had 
feather mattresses but the children slept on 
corn mats, and additional feather mattresses 
were kept for company (usually a visiting 
preacher). There were no sheets or blan- 
kets—only gay patchwork quilts or heavy 
ones made of old woolen trousers and the 
like for winter use. There were no rugs 
and no wallpaper. The spaces between the 
logs were so wide that they provided plenty 
of ventilation during the cold weather and, 
as the door was always open during the 
warm weather, the lack of windows was not 
especially noticeable. If too much air came 
in during the winter, the chinks were stuffed 
with a mixture of clay and mud. There 
were a few cane-bottom chairs for grown- 
ups and for company; the children had 
stools, made by their father. 

Mrs. Carter’s parents owned no real or 
personal property other than the house fur- 
nishings, two cows, a sow, and a few 
chickens. Massa John owned all the mules 
and wagons and the tenants borrowed them 
for special occasions such as funerals and 
weddings. Young and old folks walked 
wherever they wished to go, tramping along 
the red clay road, barefoot, and seeming not 
to mind a mere matter of eight or ten miles. 
The tenants on the plantation raised cotton, 
corn, beans, and garden produce, and gave 
Massa John half of everything raised, as 
rental ; in return he gave them a few dollars 
for clothing. In general, they exchanged 
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cotton or foodstuffs for whatever necessities 
they got from the general store. 

Bright-colored calico fashioned the wo- 
men’s Sunday garments, and more somber 
hues were used during the week. They had 
a minimum of clothing—the ankle-length 
pantaloon comprised the only under-gar- 
ment, except on Sunday when ruffled under- 
skirts were worn. Shoes were never worn 
except on Sunday and during the coldest 
part of the winter. The men always wore 
overalls, even on Sunday when they changed 
from a blue or gray shirt into a white or 
gaily figured one; only the more prosperous 
and dashing, or those having a dignified 
position in the church, owned suits. 

All the children worked in the fields, help- 
ing to plant, hoe, pick cotton, and do the 
lighter work. Usually one girl was taught 
more about housework than the others and 
she took charge of the house unless there 
was an elderly aunt or grand-mother in the 
home. Mrs. Carter never worked in the 
fields, as she had a bad ankle ; when she was 
eight years old she knew how to cook and 
from that time on did all the cooking and 
practically all the washing, ironing, and 
cleaning. 

Educational, Religious, and Social Activi- 
ties: From eight until thirteen years of age 
Mrs. Carter attended a rural school—a one- 
room log shack with one teacher (a graduate 
of the same school) and about thirty pupils. 
The school term was divided so as not to 
interfere with planting or harvesting— 
usually one term during July and August, 
although then it was so hot that the children 
were too lethargic to make much of an effort 
to learn; and one in December, January, and 
part of February. It was absolutely unheard 
of to hold school during planting or cotton- 
picking time; even the teacher was expected 
to be out in the fields then. Mrs. Carter 
studied the blue-back speller, which was also 
a reader, and had ciphering on slates—two 
for the entire school. When Mrs. Carter 
was thirteen she had advanced to the fourth 
reader and left school in order to allow the 
younger children to attend. 

Religion played an extremely important 
role in her life, even as a young child. Her 
parents were very devout and highly emo- 
tional in their religious observances. There 
was no church near her home, so meetings 





were held at different homes in the winter 
and outside in a grove in the summer, 
There was no minister in the accepted sense 
of the word. One of the older brethren, who 
had “ felt the call” to preach and who could 
laboriously spell out a few Bible texts, was 
by common consent granted the title of 
“ Reverend ” and was considered the leader 
of the flock. Most of the Bible was un- 
known to these folk; a few well-known pas- 
sages served as the basis for all sermons and 
the pastor usually preached the same ser- 
mon several times a year. 

The service followed a rather rigid out- 
line: a statement of the subject was followed 
by exhortation to the sinners, praise and 
promises for the “ saved,” ending usually 
with the repetition of a single moving phrase 
which caused a fervent outpouring of shout- 
ings. The congregation worked itself into 
such an emotional frenzy that some of the 
more highly-keyed members fainted or had 
strange spells, whereupon they were con- 
sidered acutely responsive to the holy spirit 
and numbered among the favored. There 
was often a spirit of rivalry among the 
female members of the congregation as to 
which could shout the loudest and longest 
and thereby receive the most attention. Mrs. 
Carter says that she was never a great 
shouter ; her feeling was expressed in weep- 
ing, with an occasional “Amen ”’ thrown in. 
“The Word sounded so good I’d jest sit 
and roll back and forth while tears flowed 
from my eyes.” Mrs. Carter’s daughter 
was a fine shouter but now the grand-chil- 
dren are ashamed of such displays and ridi- 
cule their mother. 

Mrs. Carter had little recreation after she 
was a small child. Girls matured early and 
usually married when they were fourteen or 
fifteen. There were scarcely any amuse- 
ments other than those provided in their 
own homes; the only show Mrs. Carter ever 
saw before she was grown was a medicine 
show, given by a man selling herb remedies 
and held on a street corner. Spelling bees, 
quilting bees, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
festivities were great occasions. At Christ- 
mas there were fireworks up at the big 
house and usually an orange and a stick of 
candy for each child. Picnics as such were 
unheard of, although frequently during the 
summer they carried baskets of lunch to 
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church, to eat between morning and after- 
noon services. 

Religion provided a social as well as an 
emotional outlet for Mrs. Carter and her 
contemporaries. Parents and_ children 
worked in the fields all day; at noon, when 
they relaxed, thoughts and conversation 
turned to matters in connection with the 
prayer or song meetings. At night, after 
supper, there might be desultory gossiping 
and singing for a while, but usually every- 
one was so weary that all the cabins were 
silent and dark. At Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting, led by the brethren and 
sisters in turn, testimonials, prayers, and 
songs were offered by most of those present. 
During revival times there were meetings 
nightly for a week, a fortnight, or sometimes 
even a month. The primary reason for 
these revivals was a “ crusade against sin” 
and a concentrated effort to bring more 
sinners into the fold, as well as to renew the 
faith of the backsliders who had _ strayed 
from the paths of righteousness. 

Children usually “ got” religion and were 
baptized in the nearby river when they were 
about twelve years old. Mrs. Carter de- 


scribes this experience vividly, saying that 


it made a lasting impression on her. When 
she was ten years old, she attended a big 
revival. Many sinners had been saved but 
there were obdurate ones who consistently 
resisted all efforts to be persuaded and the 
preacher was discoursing on “ The Wages 
of Sin is Death,” giving a graphic picture of 
the horrible death all sinners were bound 
to die and a harrowing account of the tor- 
tures of hell. This frightened Mrs. Carter 
so that she felt that she would have to get 
religion at once or be damned forever. She 
told her parents and was promptly led forth 
to the mourners’ bench. The preacher be- 
came more and more eloquent and, as he 
talked, Mrs. Carter felt something within 
her saying, “ You get religion or you die.” 
She started screaming “ My Lord Jesus!” 
and then she realized that God had entered 
her soul and she was saved. Mrs. Carter 
says that from then on her faith has never 
wavered in spite of all the adversities she 
has met. As she has grown older her re- 
ligion has been increasingly important to 
her, so that now she is not particularly wor- 
ried about the troublesome times, feeling 
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that they’ have been brought about by a lack 
of faith and will remain until the people 
have awakened to their own spiritual lacks 
and have turned to God rather than to man 
for deliverance. 

Dietary Habits: Mrs. Carter says their 
days were all the same: they got up at day- 
break, ate a hearty breakfast of meat, bread, 
and potatoes, with plenty of buttermilk, and 
then the older children accompanied their 
parents to the fields. The noon meal usually 
consisted of boiled meat, sweet potatoes 
baked in the ashes, ash-bread (cooked in 
the same way) or cracklin’ bread (made of 
cornmeal mixed with the product that re- 
mained after rendering lard from the fat 
pork), greens, and pie. Supper was usually 
quite simple—biscuits and sorghum (mo- 
lasses), and buttermilk. 

Cake was only for festive occasions. 
Fruit, especially watermelon, was abundant 
in the summer but, though Florida was so 
near with its winter fruits, few of them 
came to the tenants of the Georgia planta- 
tion. Very little food was purchased from 
the store—only sugar, flour, and occasional 
fancy foods. The family cow furnished the 
dairy products, the chicken yard eggs and 
Sunday dinner, and the pigs and garden the 
usual daily fare. Beef and lamb were 
almost never eaten. Meat was preserved 
and stored in a smoke house for the winter. 
Fruits and vegetables were usually dried. 
There was little or no canning and preserv- 
ing, except sorghum, which was made and 
stored in barrels. 

Years later, when Mrs. Carter went to 
the city as a cook, she learned about the 
wide variety of foods; but when she was a 
child, meals were simple and wholesome and 
did not encourage “ finicky ”’ tastes. 

Courtship and Marriage: Courting, says 
Mrs. Carter, was good fun. When she was 
thirteen, Amos Carter started “ hanging 
around.” For several weeks he made no 
further advances, until he finally screwed up 
enough courage to walk home with her from 
church one evening (Mrs. Carter always 
refers to any time after noon as evening). 
After this had happened several times, he 
kissed her good-bye once, and the next day 
all the young folk started asking her when 
she would be getting married. She does not 
quite remember how things happened after: 
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that, but soon her parents went to town, 
bought her a red calico dress and some new 
shoes that hurt her feet terribly, and the 
next Sunday before services she and Amos 
were married. 

Amos moved over to her house, and on 
her wedding night Mrs. Carter first attained 
the dignity of a feather bed. There was no 
privacy——-her next younger sister merely 
climbed into bed with the two next in age, 
giving Amos her place, and he became a 
part of the family. 

After Mrs. Carter had “ birthed” two 
children, the cabin became rather crowded, 
so young Amos asked Massa John if he 
could build a cabin for his family. When 
Massa John consented Amos and his friends 
set about to chop down trees and build a 
cabin—one of almost unheard of splendor. 
It had two fireplaces, two doors, and—most 
wonderful of all—a floor of wide white 
planks, Mrs. Carter’s greatest pride. She 
scrubbed it with lye daily to keep it nice and 
white, and when she copied after the big 
house and made a rug, of vari-colored rags, 
she considered herself a grand lady indeed. 


MRS. CARTER’S oldest daughter, Sarah, 
was born when Mrs. Carter was fifteen; 
about fourteen years later Sarah was mar- 
ried, and the first grand-child was born 
before Mrs. Carter was thirty years old. 

Sarah’s childhood was apparently a repe- 
tition of her mother’s. Mrs. Carter was 
eager to show her parents that she, although 
young, could raise good children, so she 
enforced the same type of rigid discipline to 
which she had been accustomed. Children 
were seen and not heard in the presence of 
their elders, sharp whippings were the 
promptly administered punishments for dis- 
obedience or “ sassiness,” and the parents’ 
word was the final law, not to be questioned 
or disputed. 

Soon after Sarah married, she and Joe, 
her husband, were taken to the city to 
work in the new house that Massa John had 
purchased. Joe had always worked around 
the horses on the plantation, so he was made 
coachman. Sarah had always worked in the 
fields and was not a very good cook, so she 
was given cleaning and laundry work. 

Mrs. Carter wanted to follow Sarah to 
the city, for stories told about city life were 
mighty interesting, but Amos clung to the 
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soil and refused to leave the plantation. To 
make Mrs. Carter happier, he built a lean-to 
on the back of their cabin for the sleeping 
quarters of the boys of their rapidly growing 
family. About the turn of the century, 
small-pox swept the plantation, killing 
Amos and four of their eight children. Mrs, 
Carter went to live with Sarah in the city, 
and secured work as a cook, keeping the 
same job for the next fifteen years. She 
then remarried—‘a prosperous gentleman 
who was head janitor in one of the big 
downtown buildings,” and who lived only 
five years after their marriage. She then 
resumed the name of Carter and joined 
Sarah who, with Joe, had come to Branton 
and had written such glowing reports of 
life up north that Mrs. Carter could hardly 
wait to get up there where money was as 
plentiful as “leaves on a tree.” 

When she reached Branton she was pro- 
foundly impressed by all the wealth and 
luxury she saw. She had thought her little, 
three-room cottage in the city down south 
was grand, with its fine papered walls, its 
nice wood stove, and a pump right in the 
kitchen; but these large houses with gas, 
electricity, and bathrooms almost  over- 
whelmed her. Down south white folk and 
rich Negroes had had such homes, but never 
the poor colored working man. To be sure, 
the fine large houses here were usually over- 
crowded, with several families under one 
roof, but what else could be done in view 
of the terrific rentals charged? Sarah soon 
introduced her mother to day work and the 
munificent wages of $4, $5, and $6 a day— 
unbelievable to Mrs. Carter who, for more 
than a quarter of a century, had never 
earned more than $3 a week. (When she 
started work as a cook she had been paid $5 
a month—a good wage in those days.) 


Conflicting Attitudes 


It was easy enough for Mrs. Carter to 
adjust to the economic changes, but difficult 
to adjust to the marked changes in her 
daughter and grand-children. Mrs. Carter 


has found an escape in her religion and has 
become somewhat vague about the other 
phases of her life so that, no matter what 
she talks about, she ultimately drifts into a 
religious dissertation. This fails to interest 
her grand-children and only widens the gulf 
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between her and them. Sarah still attends 
church, but her interests have broadened 
considerably—she now belongs to several 
lodges which fill an important niche in her 
social scheme. 

But such wider interests were to be ex- 
pected; what stunned Mrs. Carter was 
Sarah’s apparent indifference to her chil- 
dren’s conduct. As for the children—they 
were strange creatures; they went around 
in this cold climate with almost no clothes 
on, low shoes and silk stockings in the win- 
ter, and no long underwear. They had not 
joined the church and, although they at- 
tended Sunday-school, it seemed more of a 
meeting place for giggling, gossiping, and 
flirtations than for learning about religion. 
They seemed so disrespectful, too. They 
were disobedient, unafraid of punishment, 
and seemed to consider themselves better 
than their elders. They danced, played 
cards, shot dice, and even in their teens 
drank bootleg liquor. Mrs. Carter just 
could not understand. She withdrew as 
much as possible from her grand-children’s 
lives, and sought refuge in her religion. 

Sarah understood and sympathized with 
her mother; but she felt that times had 
changed and her children could not be ex- 
pected to be as children used to be. To 
tell the truth, Sarah was rather bewildered 
herself. When she first came to Branton 
the children were small—just starting 
school—and she was happy that they could 
have such wonderful opportunities; the 
quicker they could learn to be like the inde- 
pendent, well-to-do northerners, the happier 
they would be. Sarah’s work kept her out 
all day and she could not watch over her 
children as she had in the south so that, 
before she realized what was happening, 
they had grown up into these alien, cock- 
sure, and strangely sophisticated youths. 
Sarah felt helpless. After Joe left (he de- 
serted soon after coming north), she had to 
work doubly hard to meet expenses and had 
scant opportunity even to become well 
acquainted with her children. When she 
objected to their forms of recreation, they 
ridiculed her old-fashioned ideas and in- 
sisted on doing as all the other young people 
did. There was little use in forbidding the 
children anything—they did as they pleased 
when she was away from home. 
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What Sarah minded most was that Mrs. 
Carter blamed her for her children’s differ- 
ences. When one of Sarah’s boys was sent 
to a reform school for stealing, and one of 
the girls had an illegitimate baby, Mrs. 
Carter directed all her wrath against Sarah, 
saying that the children were not to be 
blamed, for they had never been properly 
taught the difference between good and evil. 
Sarah resented her mother’s attitude and 
accused her of not understanding that times 
had changed and that, when children grow 
up in a northern city, they are naturally 
different from those who grew up on a 
southern plantation. And although Sarah, 
her children, and her mother all live to- 
gether in three rooms, they have grown fur- 
ther and further apart. 

Sarah’s 18-year-old Lily is, to Mrs. 
Carter, a perfect example of the “awful” 
younger generation, though she has not yet 
come to the bad end that her older sister, 
Amanda, did. (Amanda had an illegitimate 
child and then ran away with a married 
man. No one knows where she is now.) 
Lily is in the tenth grade. She has bobbed 
hair, paints and powders lavishly, goes to 
every dance she can possibly attend, runs 
around on the streets all the time, and knows 
little and cares less about housework, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Carter. Lily does do these 
things—but her interpretation is quite dif- 
ferent from Mrs. Carter’s. Lily feels that 
they are the things to do. Her reasoning is 
simply and directly expressed: “ Ma and 
Grandma are old-timey. They think danc- 
ing is sinful, and we even take tapping in 
school. If you don’t dance and act like 
other folks, all the girls and fellows at school 
think you’re crazy.” 

Lily likes school. Although she had de- 
cided to quit when she was sixteen, to go to 
work, the depression came along and she 
decided to stay in school. She has no 
special ambitions, but she does not want to 
do housework. She might like to be an 
elevator operator or maid in some hotel. 
She goes to church because all her crowd 
goes; the shouting of the old folks amuses 
them, and they are glad they do not act that 
way. Lily does not take her grand-mother’s 
disapproval very seriously—“ all old people 
act that way.” 

It was difficult to get Lily to express her 
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feelings: she expected the same criticism 
from the writer as from her grand-mother, 
since her grand-mother liked the writer. 
However, Lily’s actions are more revealing 
than, in all probability, her words could be. 
Lily never seems at ease around Mrs. 
Carter and, because she feels uncomfortable, 
she makes a great show of nonchalance. 
She did not intend to be rude when she sang 
or whistled as her grand-mother talked, but 
she had to convince herself, Mrs. Carter, 
and the writer, that she was not awed by 
her grand-mother’s age and_ seriousness. 
Lily was usually very quiet around home; 
but Mrs. Carter, forgetting her youthful 
belief that young folk should be seen and 
not heard, says contrariwise that “ still 
water runs deep” and Lily is more than 
likely ruminating on mischief similar to that 
which caused Amanda’s downfall. 

Lily obeys her grand-mother, but slowly 
and reluctantly. To Mrs. Carter, Lily acts 
as if, by obeying a simple request to fetch 
something, she is conferring a very great 
favor. Because of Lily’s attitude, Mrs. 
Carter never asks Lily to do anything unless 
she is compelled to have some assistance 
with the housework because of her rheuma- 
tism. Sarah disapproves of Lily’s “ un- 
obligingness ” but sighs and says it is mostly 
her own fault. When Amanda was Lily’s 
age, Sarah forced her to stay home from 
school to look after the younger children 
and keep house while she worked. Amanda 
had chafed under this, felt that she was 
being denied her share of fun, started run- 
ning around a great deal at night, and, after 
the birth of William, became extremely wild. 
Sarah feels that she should try a different 


method with Lily, so Lily has been permitted 
to have all the fun possible. 

When Mrs. Carter’s rheumatism became 
too bad for her to continue at day work, she 
stayed home to do the housework and Lily 
was allowed to come and go as she pleased. 
Sarah worked hard to buy Lily attractive 
clothes and when Lily neglected to keep 
them clean and in repair, her mother laugh- 
ingly compared her with the folk for whom 
she worked, saying that Lily expected as 
many new clothes as a rich man’s daughter. 
Lily enjoyed the attention and prestige her 
frequent new clothes brought her among her 
contemporaries and is unable to accept the 
situation now that they cannot even make 
ends meet. Mrs. Carter never has felt that 
silk dresses need be worn to school, whereas 
Lily thinks that gingham is too “ country 
and old-timey ” to be worn by a high school 
student. Lily considers the use of lamps and 
coal stoves a disgrace—as well as too much 
trouble. Mrs. Carter deplores such an atti- 
tude; in her day, folks were thankful for 
simple necessities. 

Such conflicting ideas result in a con- 
tinual clash between Mrs. Carter and Lily, 
the former accusing Lily of being too 
worldly and material, and Lily fearing the 
attitudes and judgments of her own social 
group. Sarah’s attitude is more influenced 
by her present than by her former environ- 
ment, so she sides with Lily against Mrs. 
Carter, whose attitudes are unchangeable. 
Mrs. Carter places her hope in her great- 
grand-son Willie, whom she hopes to teach 
the “ difference between gold and brass,”’ so 
that his attitude and actions will not be en- 
tirely governed by his associates. 


Editorial Notes 


Programs versus People 

T is a truism that the keynote of every 

conference, every meeting, depends less 
upon its actual content and purpose than on 
the reminting of its values by each individ- 
ual member of the group. For us the essence 
of the Third Delegate Conference of the 
A.A.S.W.' might be expressed in James 
Stephens’ words: 


Mystery affrights and bores him [man] but 
when he has given a name to any appearance then 
mystery flies away and reality alone remains for 
his cogitation. . . . We have labelled these .. . 
and with the label we have thrown overboard more 
of mystery than we could afford to live with. 


Our social programs suffer because we 
tend to label them. We fail to see the actual 
results of their application in terms of the 
persons they are designed to serve because 
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the theory expressed in various labels makes 
it easy for us to throw overboard any uneasy 
facts that might make us question their 
actual purposes and effects. The papers and 
discussions at the Washington meetings 
forced us to scrutinize not only some of our 
current labels but our own roles in relation 
to these labels. 

To us the outcome of the Conference in 
the acceptance of the Association’s Outline 
for a Federal Assistance Program? was im- 
portant chiefly from the point of view of the 
road we traveled to reach the desired end. 
Along that road we were able not only to 
establish the basis for the government pro- 
gram suggested by the Association but to 
gain insight into the content of factual ma- 
terial essential to establishing and evaluating 
any social program designed to meet the 
needs of human beings—and, perhaps even 
more important, our professional role in re- 
lation to these various matters. 

A primary step in getting at the reality 
behind the confusion of the labels that we 
and others set up is, as Grace Marcus so 
vividly pointed out, the clarification of our 
own minds. We share the delusions of the 
public which we so deeply condemn. What 
is our own attitude toward relief? When we 
speak glibly of relief and service do we imply 
that relief is not a service and thus reinforce 
the feeling that relief administration is in 
some obscure way less important, less digni- 
fied than service of a less tangible sort? 
Can we articulate for ourselves what relief 
is, what its service is, how that service may 
be effected so that the individual no longer 
fears a “ terrifying’ submergence into the 
anonymous mass of the dispossessed ”’ ? 

Grace Marcus told us that impartial facts 
are the only means of dissipating the myths 
and delusions that obscure the actual situ- 
ations with which we are concerned. We as 
social workers have access to these impartial 
facts. We can collect and interpret these 
facts in terms of the people we serve. We 


*The Third Delegate Conference of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers was held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., February 14, 
15, 16. The papers presented are to be published 
in one volume. The Compass for February, 1936, 
Carries a report on the Conference with a summary 
of the discussions (10¢ a copy from the American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N. Y.). 

* Copies available free from the A.A.S.W. 
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can personalize them as Antoinette Cannon 
personalized the needs for medical service. 
We can make our figures and statistics come 
alive as Virginia Wing, Margaret Johnson, 
and workers from various communities made 
vivid the human cost of limited budgets, of 
instability and confusion in various pro- 
grams. The labels applied to those whom 
the various social programs have attempted 
to serve—unemployed, transients, unemploy- 
ables, aged, blind, and so on—have tended 
to depersonalize the members of these 
groups, to widen the distance between “ us ” 
and “them.” We can, through careful 
study and interpretation, bring out the indi- 
vidual qualities of the human beings behind 
the labels. In all the papers and in much of 
the discussion the content of these impartial 
facts and various methods of interpreting 
them went hand in hand. 

Another label too frequently on our lips 
is ‘the public”—those to whom we inter- 
pret needs and services. Curiously enough 
the public is “ they ’—not “ we.” The need 
to personalize, to avoid the categorical label 
carries over to our attitude toward this 
mythical public. There are many publics 
within each community. Can we utilize our 
social case work principles and skills in this 
area of interpretation as well as in the more 
obvious area of analyzing and personalizing 
social needs? 

William James, in Varieties of Religious 
Experience,? speaks of the creative ardor 
that goes into the establishment of new re- 
ligions. The ardor continues after the fight 
is won but is frequently turned into the 
channel of defending the status quo. It is 
no longer creative ; it fears that very change 
without which its achievement would have 
been impossible. No matter how desirable 
our program, the A.A.S.W. will have 
achieved its goal not through its acceptance 
by government but by continued creative 
scrutiny and evaluation of its application in 
meeting social needs. The Conference made 
it clear that our professional responsibility 
is not to build programs to whose defense 
we rally our forces but to make sure that the 
changing needs of people are served with 
increasing factual knowledge, sensitivity, 
and skill. 


> Longmans, New York, 1922. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


LD JULES, by Mari Sandoz, his daughter, 
is both a biography and a document of the 
early settlement of the upper Niobara region 

of Nebraska. These two approaches are inex- 
tricably woven together. One feels that the iron 
make-up of this Swiss settler was necessary to put 
courage into the starving pioneers. We have here 
the domination of environment on a colossal scale, 
yet this little crippled man survived the domination 
and created by his driving power a far greater 
control. Personal relationships are almost always 
subordinated to ideas of land settlement. His 
wives and children are recklessly exploited by him. 
Yet he is judged best in toto—establishing 
orchards, terrifying the weak-kneed in class wars, 
and drawing the national government's attention to 
its opportunity of developing this section. 

Social workers find here a new portrait for the 
gallery of personalities which help increase our 
understanding of how people function in situations 
of great and prolonged strain. 

(From Tue Famtiry, $3.00.) 


HE Socrat Work Year Book, 1935, Fred 
S. Hall, Editor. 698 pp., 1935. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, or THE 

Fai y, $4.00. 


Many years ago, when it was first proposed to 
me that I enter social work, I protested that I 
knew nothing about it. The generous chairman of 
the executive committee countered with the assur- 
ance that the agency would furnish me such books 
as I needed, and that there would be ample time 
to master their contents. The first morning when 
I reached the office, the books were all neatly 
arranged on the shelf back of my desk. On the 
desk was a single letter. It was from a woman 
whose husband had deserted her; she asked fer 
aid and advice. I looked at the books regretfully, 
but acted upon the urgency of the letter. From 
that moment, the driving insistence of the job has 
dominated my days—and I have never yet read 
those books! This experience is probably not dif- 
ferent from that which every social worker goes 
through: his job is exigent; demands from his 
clients and from his community leave him little 
time for reflection or study. He has to learn on 
the run, with the result that whatever reading he 
does of a professional nature-has to be “ practical.” 

Nevertheless, the practice of no other art re- 
quires more background or a better disciplined 
mind. The social worker is called on to be a 
specialist in human behavior and an interpreter of 


social forces—two of the most complicated and 
least known areas of human knowledge. If social 
workers had time enough to record their own ex- 
periences critically, a body of wisdom might be 
accumulated sufficient at least to guide their suc- 
cessors away from their failures; but the average 
social worker, if he reads little, writes less. It is 
significant that less than half of the hundred and 
twenty-six different persons who contributed the 
articles in the Social Work Year Book for 1935 
are social workers. Social work has developed 
verbal substitutes for a professional literature, such 
as case consultation committees, discussion groups, 
staff meetings, and various conferences, city, state 
and national; and it may be that these devices, in 
view of the newness and the great complexity of 
social work, better serve its purposes at the early 
stages of development than the creation and use of 
an extensive literature. 

It is to the credit of Fred S. Hall, however, that 
he saw this lack in professional equipment and 
nearly ten years ago conceived the Social Work 
Year Book as one means of filling it. There had 
been at least one similar effort in the last genera- 
tion: Bliss’ Encyclopedia of Social Reform; but 
it had had no successor, and the progress of social 
work had left it far out of date. 

Hall’s plan was a broad one: social work has 
many forms; it is allied to many institutions which 
are only incidentally related to social work, such as 
the church and the school; and it also requires a 
wide knowledge of the sciences devoted to the 
explanation of the person and of society. The 
responsibility of covering the latter area Hall did 
not consider the task of a year book, especially as 
there was, then in preparation and since completed, 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. But upon 
the forms of social work and of related activities 
there was no publication to which the social worker 
might turn. 

Since social work was undergoing rapid changes, 
Hall naturally thought of getting out a year book 
instead of an encyclopedia, such as that of Bliss. 
He knew that what might be pertinent in 1929 
would become outmoded by 1932; and never was 
anticipation better verified. No one could have 
foretold in 1929 the changes that social work would 
undergo in the next three short years; but the plan 
of the publication made it possible to do justice to 
these developments as they came into existence. 
It is therefore fitting, as the third edition of the 
Social Work Year Book comes from the press, 
marking as it does Hall’s retirement from its edi- 
torship, that he should receive public acknowledg- 
ment for his unique contribution and for the debt 
that all social work owes him. 

The latest edition of the Social Work Year Book 
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is so lavish in material that it is difficult to speak 
of it adequately. Its writers have been excellently 
chosen, though some are new to most of us. They 
have confined themselves closely to the plan laid 
down by the editor in the development of their 
topics. Especially valuable are the bibliographies. 
The Preface speaks of them as “constituting . . . 
possibly . . . the most comprehensive bibliography 
of social work literature in existence.” Lists of 
books that are both selective and comprehensive 
are hard to secure; the Year Book’s bibliographies 
probably come as near meeting the tests of ade- 
quacy as can be done, although they are not strong 
in historically significant books, nor in those 
describing conditions of social work outside the 
United States. But for the reader who wishes to 
know what books are available on matters allied to 
present-day social work in America they furnish 
accurate and extensive guides. 

The articles are up to date, as is evidenced by 
such items as inclusion of the prognostic pro- 
cedures in parole so recently worked out by social 
scientists, particularly Burgess, for the Illinois 
penal institutions. The discussion of the effect 


upon social work of the depression and of the 
governmental program to combat it shows how 
such a book can be as contemporaneous as is 
humanly possible, and yet, in a rapidly changing 
field, be out-dated by the very exigencies of publi- 


cation. The disastrous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, making void much of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan for social change, occurred 
while the book was in press. 

In discussing such an excellent publication one 
is reluctant to suggest improvements, especially as 
some of them may have been considered and pur- 
posefully omitted. But a rather careful reading 
leads me to make the following suggestions for the 
next editor and the next editions. 

Although the Year Book states that it is “not 
a manual of what ought to be: it is a record of 
what is,” a somewhat better perspective could be 
secured if the writers might be able to discuss the 
merits of “what is.” For instance the article on 
Protestant Social Work is satisfactory as a de- 
scription of the Protestant churches’ participation 
in this area; but not a word is devoted to the vital 
question of why the church is in the field of social 
work. A discussion of the pros and cons, without 
necessarily coming to any conclusion, would 
greatly enrich the contribution. The discussion of 
Jewish Social Work, stripped of evaluations, seems 
colorless in view of how greatly that gifted culture 
has been the pioneer in modern social work. Simi- 
larly, some evaluation and criticism of the influence 
of the community chest movement on the entire 
field of private social work would have improved 
that discussion. 
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Some articles seem too meager, even considering 
the Year Book’s self-set limitations. This is espe- 
cially true of the general one on “ Social Insur- 
ance.” Treatment of specific forms of social in- 
surance under their separate titles, such as Health, 
or Unemployment Insurance, does not make good 
this lack. The editor deliberately limited his 
material to current activities in this country, but 
we doubt the desirability of ignoring foreign ex- 
perience which might have a profound influence 
upon American practice. In the article on Indus- 
trial Accidents the important work of Dr. Alice 
Hamilton is given deserved recognition; but the 
work of Dr. Oliver in England to which Dr. 
Hamilton doubtless related her own work, is not 
even mentioned. The most glaring example of 
this type of omission occurs in the article on Un- 
employment Insurance. It is difficult to credit that 
the subject could be treated without reference to 
European, especially to English, experience, since 
the European nations have experimented fully and 
on the whole beneficially with all possible variants 
and made all possible mistakes except those due to 
inefficiency or dishonesty, while ours has been but 
a narrow and one-sided experience. Yet the sub- 
ject is handled in this article as though there had 
been no other experience than our own. 

Although Mr. Hall prepares us in his preface 
for the lack of historical perspective, we wonder 
if the inclusion of some brief historical material 
would have strengthened the book. The interesting 
backgrounds in Liverpool and in Denver of finan- 
cial federation receive no mention. The fascinat- 
ing story of changing concepts and attitudes 
toward mental deficiency, on the part of society 
and the medical profession, is wholly omitted, leav- 
ing a discussion of “what is” curiously without 
reason for being. The ample legal backgrounds of 
probation, and the legal and social antecedents of 
public relief are similarly omitted. 

In spite of these minor criticisms, the Year Book 
lives well up to its claims and is invaluable for the 
social worker and for the student in the social 
sciences. There are now three encyclopedias 
which every practitioner in the field of human 
relations should be able to consult: the elaborate 
and valuable Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
just completed; the humble but useful World 
Almanac; and the three volumes of the Social 
Work Year Book. For the latter, we are indebted 
to the vision and the hard work which led Hall to 
make a comprehensive survey of the field of social 
work and to persuade a host of competent writers 
to describe those segments in which they are 
specialists. 

Frank J. Bruno 
Washington University, St. Louis 
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To Read or to Use 


A Study of Kansas Poor Farms is the third of 
the Kansas Emergency Relief Committee’s excel- 
lent studies of social problems in that state. Its 
indictment of the poor house—the presence of chil- 
dren and of the feebleminded, the per capita cost, 
crowding, lack of care for inmates or even mini- 
mum sanitary conditions—will perhaps not sur- 
prise social workers, but it is especially valuable 
to have as evidence in connection with securing 
state provision for old age security. (Bulletin 
KERC No. 307, Kansas Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, Topeka, Kansas.) 


Manual on Legal Settlement for Public Welfare 
Agencies in New York State is a presentation and 
interpretation (with illustrations) of the New 
York settlement laws—as they relate to public 
relief, married women, minors, verification, and 
so on. Well printed and indexed and an impor- 
tant adjunct to the T.E.R.A.’s publication pro- 
gram. (Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, 79 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Early and Adequate Care Reduces the Risks of 
Motherhood is the keynote of the Maternity 
Center Association’s program for Mother’s Day 
this year. Pointing out that maternal deaths last 
vear were nearly half as many as automobile 
fatalities (15,000 as against 36,400) and that the 





maternal mortality rate in the United States is one 
of the highest in the world, the Association places 
the responsibility : 

“First, upon the prospective parents themselves, 
One of the purposes of this special Mother’s Day 
effort is to tell expectant mothers what care they 
should have. 

“Second, upon the medical profession generally 
and each member of that profession who cares for 
pregnant mothers. This group as a whole is strug- 
gling virtually unaided in many communities. 

“Third, the social and health agencies, public 
and private. The duty of this group is to find 
mothers in early pregnancy and to direct them to 
places where adequate care is given.” 

Suggestions for special educational efforts in 
local communities may be obtained from The 
Maternity Center Association, 1 East 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Third Annual Institute, conducted for col- 
lege students who are specializing in social work 
by Leon W. Frost of the Detroit Children’s Aid 
Society, is announced for June 22—August 14, 1936. 
Twelve students will be selected, each responsible 
to a “ Mentor” on the staff of the agency. Lec- 
ture courses, field trips to courts, clinics, and insti- 
tutions, and practical training in the work of the 
agency are offered and described in the prospectus. 
(Address Children’s Aid Society, 71 Warren 
Avenue West, Detroit, Michigan.) 
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By Jerrrey R. BRACKETT 


This pamphlet, describing the origin 
and development of the Transporta- 
tion Agreement by private social work 
agencies, is of lively present interest 
in view of recent drastic developments 
in the Federal transiency policy. 
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